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Introduction 



My objective in the following study will be to icienlify some of the 
key parameters that affcet the operations of manpower plaeement 
services (MPS) and to propose a new service delivery system for 
these agencies. Caught in the midst of rapid changes and develop- 
ments in manpower policies and programs during the sixties, the 
public employment placement services were pressured to undertake 
new functions, serve new publics, and develop radically different 
placement methods. This was a result of the critical location of 
MPS in the emergence of a network of complex and often dis- 
jointed manpower programs. The employment service has been 
given the function of recruiting clients for the new manpower 
programs and processing the graduates of these programs. With the 
changes and developments in these areas, MPS became one of the 
main bottlenecks and sources of discontent in the efforts to imple- 
ment new manpower policies. It is important, therefore, that wc 
briefly outline the changing context in which the employment 
service has had to function and how change has affected the objec- 
tives and operations of the agency. 
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The 1960s were characterized by the emergence of large scale 
federally supported manpower programs for the training and em- 
ployment of the disadvantaged and hard-to-employ. Levitan and 
Mangum (1969) estimate that by 1968 federal funds for these 
programs were in excess of $2 billion, a ninefold increase since 
196 L Several related factors gave the impetus to these develop- 
ments. First, the persistence of large '^pockets of unemployment'' 
became obvious^ even during periods of economic prosperity, with 
unemployment rates of 5 and 6 percent. It was evident that such 
unemployment rates could not be reduced through the processes of 
the market economy without the intervention of the federal govern- 
ment, 

Second, with the rise of the Civil Rights Movement in the 1960s 
came demands by Blacks and olher deprived minorities to open up 
economic and employment opportunities from which they have 
been excluded. These demands focused not only on having equal 
employment opportunities, but on developing programs that would 
enable rhc deprived minorities to improve their level of education, 
employment, and housing. The Civil Rights Movement rapidly 
turned the nation's attention to the fact that those suffering most 
from persistent unemployment and underemployment were the 
Blacks, the residents of urban ghettos, and the rural poor. 

Third, the Civil Rights Movement has led to a rediscovery of 
poverty in the midst of aflluence. Strong political as well as moral 
pressures were brought to bear on the federal government to under- 
take concrete programs to eliminate such causes of poverty as lack 
of education, unemployment, and poor health. These pressures 
were significantly reinforced by the spread of civil unrest in the 
nation*s cities, particularly the riots that broke out in scores of 
urban slums, 

A significant change in orientation has taken place, therefore, in 
the formulation of manpower policies. The explicit goal for many 
uew manpower programs was to reach the hard-to-employ and 
make them the target for employment services. As Levitan and 
Mangum (1969: 8-9) put it, "No longer is the emphasis on 
matching the best man with an existing job, but on providing a 
suitable job for each man or equipping the man to fill a suitable 
job.'' This shift in manpower policy has not occurred in a systematic 
or coherent manner. Instead, programs were developed piecemeal, 
often with little continuity and coordination among them. It has 
been a process of ''muddling through*' in which individual pro- 
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grams for various social groups wore developed as specific needs 
and pressures became acute and were changed or augmented 
when they failed to resolve uiieniploynient problems. Table 1 lists 
the major federal manpower progra ns that have been developed 
in the 1960s, their legislative autlorization, and administering 
agencies. The table clearly indicates the plethora of manpower 
programs authorized under numerous legislative acts and amend- 
ments to meet the needs of diverse social groups. 

In the early 1960s federal efforts to deal with critical unem- 
ployment problems were quite minimal. With the passage of Area 
Redevelopment Act (ARA) and Manpower Development and 
Training Act (MDTA), early efforts were aimed at retraining of 
technologically displaced vvorkers, which actually meant training 
workers for e: -sting jobs. As a result, these programs were geared 
only minimally to the hard-to-employ. 

In 1963 and 1964, however, the attention shifted to youth un- 
employment and the expansion of the youth component of MDTA. 
This came as a j^arlial response lo the fact that a large number of 
young people, approximately 40 percent of the 16-20 age group 
in 1963, were dropouts from the school system and, as a result, 
Jacked the elementary skills necessary for holding a meaningful job, 
The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 established the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps and the Job Corps as additional programs de- 
signed to provide disadvantaged youth with basic work skills. 

The "war on poverty** has produced a new orientation as well as 
new manpower programs. Emphasis has shifted to meet the em- 
ployment needs of the disadvantaged workers, who were residents 
of urban ghettos and were unemployed or underemployed most of 
iheir work lives. These were workers, labeled as hard-to-employ, 
who clearly needed very intensive employment and other supportive 
services to become gainfully employed. For them, traditional man- 
power services were obviously inadequate. Most of the Community 
Action Program (CAP) projects were designated, therefore, for 
the employment and training of the hard-to-employ, along with 
supportive services such as medical care, legal aid, and remedial 
education. The Economic Opportunity Act also expanded training 
and employment programs for employable persons who were on 
public assistance. The Community Work and Training Programs, 
with a budget of over $100 million in 1965, were aimed at the 
development of training and work experience slots for employable 
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persons on public assistance, with the objective of getting them off 
the welfare rolls. 

In 1966 the ''New Careers'* and '^Special In^pacf amendments 
to the Economic Opportunity Act emphasized the creation of 
(ruining opportunities and jobs in areas of concentrated poverty. 
Creation and development of jobs specifically structured to meet 
iho needs of the disadvantaged was considered the solution to their 
persistent problems with unemployment. By strengthening the on- 
the-job training (OJT) component, a similar shift took place in 
MDTA» thereby encouraging employers to hire disadvantaged 
workers by subsidizing the costs of their on-the-job training. The 
1966 MDTA amendments resulted in the decision to direct 95 
percent of the entire MDTA training efforts to serving the hard- 
to-employ. 

This period (1964-1966) was also characterized by a rapid rise 
in experimental and demonstration manpower programs attempting 
to develop new techniques to reach and serve disadvantaged work- 
ers. The most successful of these projects became models for many 
federally funded programs that followed. In 1964, the Opportu- 
nities Industrialization Center (OIC) opened up in Philadelphia, 
demonstrating that strong linkages with the local business com- 
munity to create jobs for the hard-to-employ is a prerequisite for 
an effective training and placement program. JOBS NOW was 
launched in 1966 in Chicago and demonstrated again that, with 
active cooperation of employers, usual hiring standards, often 
discriminating against the poor, could be dropped. JOBS NOW 
also introduced the concept of a *'team'* approach, which included 
a job developer, an employment placement worker, and a job coach 
working together to provide intensive services to each client. 

In 1967 and 1968 two approaches toward the development of 
manpower services for the hard-to-employ crystallized. First, more 
systematic efforts were made to induce employers to develop jobs 
and hire disadvantaged workers. Second, interdepartmental pro- 
grams were launched to provide an integrated and intensive array 
of manpower services to designated areas having a high concentra- 
tion of hard-to-empfoy workers. The Concentrated Employment 
Program (CEP) combined these two approaches. In 1967 nearly 
$100 million allocated to MDTA, NYC, New Careers, and Special 
Impact were earmarked for CEP projects in 19 inner-city slum 
areas. 

Concomitantly, greater efforts were made to involve the business 

O 
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community in the cdorts to train and employ disadvantaged work- 
ers. In 1968 the government launched an ambitious program of 
providing jobs in private industry for 500,000 hard-lo-omploy 
during the next three years. Job Opportunities in the Business 
Sector (JOBS) committed $150 million in that year to subsidize 
the hiring of disadvantaged workers in private industry and cover 
the costs of their training. At the same time, there was a significant 
move toward national OJT contracts with such organizations as the 
National Association of Home Builders, the National Tool, Die, 
and Precision Machinery Association, and the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters. 

Rising welfare costs and discontent in the administration of wel- 
fare programs also brought a change in the Community Work and 
Training programs initiated under the Economic Opportunity Act. 
The 1967 amendments to the Social Security Act shifted the pro- 
gram to the Department of Labor and increased the incentives for 
welfare recipients to accept training and employment, The new 
Work Incentive Program (WIN) enabled recipients to retain a 
considerable portion of their earnings without subtraction from 
their welfare benefits. $10 million were provided for WIN in 1968 
to fund 8,200 enrollments. 

The 1960s came to a close with a certain sense of disillusion 
about the various manpower programs. Several factors may account 
for this. First, with the slowdown of the economy and rise in the 
rate of unemployment, from 3,5 percent in 1969 to 5.9 in 1971, 
manpower programs that depended on private industry for training 
and jobs for the hard-to-employ lost many of their manpower re- 
sources. Second, the vast array of manpower programs that 
emerged in the decade were not developed in any systematic or 
coordinated munnor. They [uWcd to foJJow a cfcar, ovoraJJ man- 
power policy and, as a result, tended to be fragmented, ill-coordi- 
nated, and often in competition with each other. Third, each 
individual program encountered various administrative problems 
in terms of defining clear program objectives, developing a viable 
service technology, and establishing an accountable administrative 
structure. 

In response to these problems, efforts were made to consolidate 
most manpower programs under Department of Labor auspices. 
Table 2 indicates the array of manpower programs currently funded 
by that department. Individual programs have undergone evalua- 
tion and reol'ganization. In 1969 CEP was redesigned to give the 
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employment service agencies (he responsibility of delivering scrv« 
ices. Both the Job Corps and Neighborhood Youlh Corps were 
reorganized. In all programs greater emphasis was placed on 
monitoring stafT activities and on ndministralive aecounlability. To 
a large extent, manpower programs have entered n period of de- 
velopmental slowdown, evaluation, and reflection about their effec- 
tiveness and elliciency. 

Nonetheless, the reorientation toward client-cenlered services 
has resulted in the formulation of four basic concepts in manpower 
services that nre likely to guide iigencics in the future. (H;iber, 



1. Outreach: The program needs to initiate and establish con- 
tacts with its clients nnd to bring the progran) to them. 

2. Job rcadhic.ss: The agency must provide the hard-to-employ 
with an intensive array of services tailored to their individual needs 
in order to prepare them for a job. 

3. Job development: The agency must develop jobs that arc 
sensitive to the needs and problems of the hard-to-employ. 

4. IfUer-of^ency coordination: A concentrated effort to serve the 
hard-lo-employ must be based on systematic coordination of all the 
local agencies whose services are crucial to the client's needs, 



Federal Funds Obligated to Programs Administered by the 
Department of Labor in 1971 
{in thousands of dollars) 



1967): 



Table 2. 



Program 



Sfanpow'vr DcwtopmctM and TroUunsi Act 



InsiiiuUonul irainirii; 
JOP—OJT 



$263,936* 
60.285 



Parl'linio ;>ml others 



in school 



58,052 
111,195 
253,206 

71,550 

91.636 
166,752 
169,051 

64,085 
160,187 



cm of school 



summer 

Oporotion Mainstream — New Careers 

I'D M 10 Service Careers 

CI I' 

JOBS 

WIN 

Job Corps 



* HxcluJing fumls for supportive services 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, 
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What clTocts did those trends luive on MPS? The proliferation of 
manpower programs and the reorientation of manpower polieics 
have resulted in tremendous pressures for ehange in the agency. 
First, MPS was ealled upon to either administer or take iin aetive 
part in the iiuplenuMitation of many new programs like MDTA 
and Cl'P. Second, MPS was assigned the role of identifying, 
recruiting, and referring the hard-to-employ to the various man- 
power programs. Ihird, the agency was asked to provide job 
placements as well as supportive services to the graduates of these 
programs. Fourth, MPS was directed to become the (ocA man- 
power center in the local conmuinity to coordinate various man- 
power services and establish linkages with other community 
services. Finally, MPS encountered serious challenges to its 
mandate from other manpower programs employing seemingly 
more successful pliicemcnt techniques. 

Both the existing and planned manpower placement oflices 
lacked the knowledge and the expertise to adequately serve dis- 
advantaged workers. Moreover, the poor in general and the disad- 
vantaged minorities in particular perceived MPS as discriminatory 
and non-responsive to their needs. The past practice of measuring 
success by the number of applicants placed in jobs resulted in 
preference for applicants with **good'' employment potentials over 
disadvantaged workers (Blau, 1963). This pattern was further 
reinforced by the fact that until the 1960s, MPS concentrated on 
the cj)iployment needs of business and industry rather than clients. 
As a result, disadvantaged workers felt alienated from these agen- 
cies. Any new efforts to reach pcnential clients required a drastic 
change of image, backed by aetive programs to reach out and serve 
disadvantaged workers. 

Briefly, several key developments in the efforts of the employ- 
ment placement services to change their orientation can be identi- 
fied during the 1960s. 

L The Manpower Development and Training Act, passed in 
1962, designated the employment service as the agency in charge 
of recruiting and selecting appropriate applicants for the various 
MDTA training programs- Nevertheless^ MPS was still criticized 
for "creaming" the best of the unemployed for training. 

2. In 1964 plans were initiated to open Youth Opportunity 
Centers (YOC) in the major urban centers to provide special em- 
ployment counseling to disadvantaged youth, and special training 
programs were organized for youth counselors to be employed in 
O 
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these centers. Among the activities of the YOC were referrals to 
NYC and the Job Corps, development of employment opportuni- 
ties for youth, and counseling services. 

X The passage of the Hconomic Opportunity Act established a 
network of Conununity Action Centers in high |X)verty areas. Many 
of the CACs developed their own neighborhood einploj iuent place- 
ment services, thus undermining the domain of the established 
MPS. Such comjxnitkm ullimately pressured MPS to establish 
**outreach'* employment placement units cither within or adjacent 
to the CACs. For the first lime, the employinent service began a 
systematic effort to move into high poverty areas and develop 
specialized placement progran>s for disadvantaged workers. 

4. The change in orientation was further realized in 1967 with 
the concept of Human Resources Development (HRD). ^s a 
major policy guiding the placement services, HRD stressed ihc 
development of plucement units and allocation of staff to high 
poverty areas; the cstablishnieni of outreach programs for disad- 
vantaged workers; the development of intensive employment serv- 
ices such as counseling, job development, and job placement 
especially geared to the needs of the hard-to-employ; and the 
formation of linkages and coordinated efforts with other local 
agencies to help the disadvantaged. 

5. The most recent organizing principle for MPS has been the 
Employabilily Development Model. Initiated when the assignment 
of manpower services provided to CEP clients was shifted to the 
employment service oflices, the model purports to be a major 
departure from traditional ways of providing services to disadvan- 
taged workers. Key to the model is a team approach. The team, 
composed of an employment counselor, employment interviewer, 
job developer, and job coach, assumes responsibility for intensive 
employment services tailored to the needs of the client. The team 
concept enables the delivery of highly coordinated employment 
services without inteii'uptions and without having the client shunted 
from one service to another. The team can consolidate resources 
lo meet the individual needs of the client as well as maintain 
continuous contact with him from his initial entry until he has 
adjusted to his job. 

6. Another recent and innovative development has been the 
introduction of computerized Job Banks in the local employment 
oflices. The computerized Job Bank supplies a centralized file of 
all the available job orders in the local community and dissemina- 
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lion of job-order information to all ihe local agencies. The com- 
puterized system maintains control over all referrals to jobs, thus 
eliminating overreferrals. The system also provides rapid update of 
the available job orders and rapid retrieval of job orders in any 
occupational category. Kxperimenls with computer-assisted job 
matching have also been launched in several states. 

These developments clearly point to a major shift in the orienta- 
tion of the employment service from an employer-centered system 
to a client-centered agency. Moreover, much of the attention is 
turned to the needs of the hard-to-employ and the development of 
viable and clTeclive manpower placement services to meet their 
particular employment needs. Nevertheless, a careful evaluation of 
manpower placement services for the hard-to-cmploy is likely to 
indicate some inherent weaknesses in their ability to serve their 
constituents eflfectively, and to suggest that these services, despite 
many innovative efforts, are in a precarious state. 

We suggest that at least part of the problem lies in the fact that 
new organizational mechanisms developed for and by MPS fail to 
view the services in context. In other words, we argue that no 
amount of reorganization and restructuring of the agencies is going 
to alter significantly their service delivery patterns unless it is ac- 
companied by fundamental changes in the context within which 
placement services function and in their service technology. By 
"context" we refer to the external environment that provides the 
agency with the necessary resources to ftmction, and by "service 
technology*' we mean the techniques used by staff to move a client 
from an unemployed to an employed status. 

In light of the above, two basic premises guided this study: 
First, the placement service is a complex system shaped by the 
manpower resources it obtains from the environment, by service 
techniques developed within the agency» and by environmental 
constraints on the placement of clients in the labor market. Unless 
these key facets arc modified, the service cannot hope to niter its 
basic modes of operation. Second, the effectiveness of the man- 
power placement service is dependent upon its ability to develop 
a multitevel service delivery system that breaks away from the 
narrow conception of matching persons with jobs. These two 
propositions are obviously interrelated; expanding the domain and 
scope of MPS necessitates fundamental modifications of its rela- 
tions with the environment. Yet the ability of the agency to do so 
is a function of its service commitments. A narrow and traditional 
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conception of service goats is tikcly to result in the atrophy of its 
relations with the larger community and vice versa. In other words, 
we suggest that placement agencies have been functioning as reac- 
tive rather than active organizations. As reactive agencies their 
services were shaped primarily as a passive response to external 
pressures without being actively involved in initiating activities and 
programs to influence the very environment in which they function. 
The thesis of this study is that the effectiveness of placement 
agencies will depend on their ability to transform themselves into 
active organiEations. 

The purpose of this work, therefore, is to identify those dimen- 
sions in the organization of MPS that require important transforma- 
tions in order to move the agencies into an active role. The findings 
are based on an intensive study of agencies designed to serve the 
disadvantaged in a large metropolitan area. V/e will provide a 
framework for the analysis of the placement services and within it 
we shall explore the effects of the labor market on the services, the 
relations the MPS develops with other people-serving agencies, 
the characteristics of the clients, the goals of the services, the 
careers of clients in the agencies, and the mechanisms by which 
the services follow up their clients and obtain information about 
their environment. Based on these considerations, strategics to 
transform the services into effective organizations will be explored, 
and a new placement service niodel will be proposed. Our discus- 
sion of manpower placement services includes only those agencies 
designed explicitly to serve the hard-to-employ. We exclude from 
our discussion those agencies designed to serve other populations 
such as professionals, college graduates, and skilled workers. 
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A Systems Approach 

To Manpower Placement Services 



Manpower placement services (MPS) L a complex system com- 
posed of many interdcpcndeiu ccmfonents. A change in ono 
component may result in a series of chain reactions in other com- 
ponenls that couJd neutralize or negate the intended change or 
lead to unanticipated consequences in other parts of the agency. A 
systems perspective would identify and provide a focus on the 
critical interrelations among the various elements in the organiza- 
tion and between each of them and the external environment so 
that the consequences of a change in any element on the organiza- 
tion can be predicted. 

The advantages of a systems approach are threefold: 

1. It identifies the processes by which the agency attempts to 
achieve its goals; 

2. It indicates the various external and internal forces that 
operate on the agency and mold its character; 

3. It indicates the relationship among various units of the agency 
and what functions they fulfill. 

A systems perspective begins with the assumption that the 
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agency is composed of u sci of interrelated units designed to achieve 
a common outcome (Gibson. 1960). The inlerrelnted activities of 
these units provide encrgic inputs for the system, transform these 
energies within the system, and produce energic output (von 
Bcrtalanflfy, 1956). This is shown by Figure 1. 



Figure 1. 

A Schematic Presentation of an Open System 

r 



TRANSFORMATION 
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It is imperative that MPS be viewed as an open system in the 
sense that it is dependent on the environment to survive and 
achieve its goals. As an open system, the agency has several basic 
characteristics shared by all such systems (Miller, 1955; Katz and 
Kahn, 1966): 

1. Purposive behavior. The agency* as an open system, has a 
purpose, a reason for being. Agency goals and objectives can be 
multiple, conOlcting, or implicit. 

2. The importation of inputs. These include clients, job orders, 
personnel, and fiscal resources necessary for the survival and func- 
tioning of the agency. 

3. The existence of o throttghput. This is the complex of 
processes in which the agency takes the inputs and transforms them 
into new products or services such as matching clients with jobs or 
counseling them on occupational careers. 

4. The output of the product. The agency most develop a set of 
mechanisms that move the agency product to the environment, such 
as sending counseled clients to the employers or linking them with 
the training programs to which they were assigned, This process is 
often called the referral system. 

5. The agency as a cycle of activities. The service or product of 
the agency enables it to obtain new inputs, which are then trans- 
formed again into outputs and so on. This cycle can, therefore, be 
maintained only through the interrelationship of the various agency 

^) nils. 
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6. Negative entropy. As :in open system the agency continuously 
consumes resources that, unless they are replaced, will result in its 
disintegration. To avoid this the agency must acquire negative 
entropy, which simply means that it needs to obtain more resources 
from the environmcn! than it expends. 

7. The agemy as n ilymimic bin steady stute. Because the agency 
constantly attracts resources, transforms them, and produces out- 
puts, it is always in a dynamic state. At the same time it develops 
mechanisms to neutralize and minimize major disruptions to pre- 
serve its character. 

8. Tlw existence of information Input and nef>otive feedback. 
Obviously, without input of information from the environment the 
jigcncy cannot go on fulfilling its tasks. It needs a system of nega- 
tive feedback that signals the control centers when deviations 
occur in the system and of the need to apply corrective measures. 
Lacking negative feedback, the system will disintegrate, 

9. Development of differentiation. The ngcncy will move toward 
increased differentiation and specialization of its various compo- 
nents in order to increase its etlkiency. 

10. The principle of equifinaUty, In open systems different paths 
may be taken to achieve the same result, and results are not greatly 
determined by the initial conditions of the input, This suggests, for 
example, that the initial chnractcristics of the client may be less 
important in determining successful placement than the various 
procedures employed by the agency. 

The essential characteristics of open systems such as MPS are 
derived from two basic motivations that energize the system. The 
first force can be termed the *'goal seeking motive'' and the second 
force the ''sctf-maintenance or survival motive.*' The goal seeking 
motive refers to the continuous efforts of the agency, as expressed 
, by the structural arrangements and processes within it, to achieve 
its aim, namely, the successful placement of clients in the labor 
market. The self-maintenance motive, on the other hand, refers 
to the constant pressures and efiorts to keep the agency as a going 
concern, to maintain its survival, and to enhance its position in the 
environment. Clearly the agency cannot attain its goals at the risk 
of jeopardizing its existence, while at the same time it cannot invest 
all its energies in self-maintenance and enhancement without at- 
tempting to achieve its goals at the same time. Nevertheless, these 
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two forces arc not necessarily con)plcnicntary. Often the agency 
must compromise in making decisions about its future course. 
Although it may decide to serve the disadvantaged or hard-to- 
cmploy, It also must weigh the costs of such a decision In terms of 
maintaining Itself as a viable agency, being able to obtain necessary 
resources, and not becoming identified as a marginal organization. 
Consequently, it is important to realize that most of the critical 
decisions reJleet somo coji)promisc. or the push and pull of these 
two forces. 

Often changes that arc imposed on MPS fnil to take these two 
factors into account. The decision to shift the goals of MPS to 
serve the disadvantaged, while highly welcomed fron) a normative 
viewpoint, may have failed to consider the consequences to the 
self-maintenance and well-being of the agency. Such a shifty if not 
followed by compensating actions, is likely to drain the resources 
of the agency* atTect its imnge, lead to demoralization of staff, and 
reduce overall vitality. It is not implied that such a shift is un- 
desirable. To the contrary, MPS must gear its services to the 
disadvantaged, but unless attention is paid simultaneously to the 
consequences of the change on the survival and prestige of 
the agency, the shift is likely to be undermined and neutralized 
and the agency may pay only lip service to that goal Likewise, 
sheer enhancement and assurance of agency maintenance through 
increased input of resources will not necessarily be accompanied 
by changes in its goals. Rather, a series of commitments must be 
made by the executive leadership of the agency to modify its 
mission. 

The interplay between the goal seeking and self-maintenance 
motives of the agency can be observed in its organii?ation and 
internal structure. Empirically (he agency may be structured ac- 
cording to a number of principles such as function, geographical 
location, and type of client. From a systems perspective, however, 
we can identify five subsystems, each fulfilling an important func- 
tion in the agency and wllliout which the agency is likely to 
experience strain and disintegration. Each subsystem is character- 
ised by the function it fulfills in the agency and by the common 
motivation of those participating in it.* 

1. The technical subsystem. This subsystem is composed of all 
the agency aeiivilics designed to move the client from an unem- 

* Much of ihe follosving discussion is based on Katz and Kuhn ( J966). 
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ployed to nn employed status. The function of the technical system 
is to produce job-ready clients, and the primiiry motivation of its 
participants is to achieve proficiency in this task. The range of 
activities in this subsystem includes assessment of the client's 
attributes, evaluation of the client's employment potentials, occu- 
pational counseling, and referrals to training and employment 
opportunities. 

2. The technical-support subsystem. The function of this sub- 
system is to provide and manage the necessary resources from the 
envlionmcnt, so that the service technology of the agency can be 
operatiomd, and to process those clients ready to teave the agency. 
There are five categories of resources that must be brought into 
MPS: (a) fiscal resources to cover the costs involved in operating 
the service technology as well as other functions cf the agency; 
(b) personnel, such as job interviewers, employment counselors, 
job developers, and clerical siafT; (c) clients who arc suitable for 
the se> vices of the agency; (d) employment opportunities such as 
job orders and training programs, and (e) complementary services 
of other agencies such as medical, educational, and welfare services. 
To obtain these resources MPS must transact with various external 
units in the environment. The agency establishes, therefore, bound- 
ary roles to develop and facilitate these transactions Budget staff 
negotiate with state and national officials who control the allocation 
of fiscal resources; the personnel department transacts with poten- 
tial agency staff; intake workers screen potential clients; job 
developers transact with employers; and various staff members 
develop contacts with other social agencies. In addition, the agency 
develops roles that function to conduct clients from the agency into 
the oniploymcnt world or to other agencies. Depending on the size 
of the agency, some of these roles are likely to be fulfilled by the 
same person. All these activities serve to help the agency achieve 
some mastery over its environment so that it can obtain its re- 
sources and process its clients with some certainty. 

3. The institutional subsystem. This subsystem is fundamental to 
the survival of the agency since it attempts to obtain social support 
^and legitimation from the environment. Without such support the 
agency cannot hope to obtain the necessary resources to function. 
Much of the formal legitimation of manpower placement services 
comes from a series of national and state laws, such as the Wagner- 
Peyser Act and MDTA. Without understating the influence of these 
legislative acts, the importance of obtaining social support in the 
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local communiiy sluiukl not bo ignored. This includes support 
from potcnliiil w^lienis und employers, various civic orgiinizaiions, 
governmental ngencies, and other social service agencies. Activities 
in this suhsystem include the development of tics with key com- 
munity loaders^ contribution of agency resources to important 
community functions, and public exposition of the agency's serv- 
ices. These activities should function to 'Mnsiitutionalizc'* the agency 
in the community, l.c,» to project it as an integral and indispcnsible 
local unit. 

4. The ifUelHi^vfU'e and frrdhack sulisy^tem. Much of the 
agency's ability to devchip both clTcclivc linkages with its external 
environment and an cfTcctive service delivery system is de|X*ndcnt 
on the opt^ralion of the agcncy\s intelligence and feedback mecha- 
nisms. The intelligence subsystem should: (a) gather and interpret 
vital information about changing labor market conditions, develop- 
ment of new employment and (raining opportunities, needs and 
attributes of the clients served, new developments in providing 
employment placement services, and the like; and (b) provide 
feedback to the siafT of the agency on the outcome of their service 
cfTorts. Feedback about the results of job referrals, evaluation of 
stall' activities in counseling and job interviewing, and assessment 
of the progress of clienls in the agency enables the agency to reduce 
uncertainty and plan its services on a rational basis. From a systems 
perspective it becomes abundantly clear that without such knowl- 
edge the agency is in danger of stagnation and deterioration. 

5, The managerial subsystem. The activities of this subsystem 
cut across all others in the agency, for the managerial subsystem is 
in charge of making the key decisions regarding the delivery of 
services, relations with the environment, and the use of intelligence. 
The major (asks of the management structure are: (a) to coordinate 
the activities of the various subsystems in the agency; (b) to re- 
solve conflicts among the various hierarchical levels and to elicit the 
compliance of slafT to their work requirements; and (c) to coordi- 
nate the external demands on the agency with its own resources 
and needs. The management functions to achieve control and 
stability within the agency and to mediate among the various needs 
and demands of the subsystems which compose the agency. 

This brief description of the subsystems that characterize MPS 
is intended to show the complexity of the agency itself and the 
interaction of its various units. It is easy to see that each subsystem 
is dependent upon inputs from the other subsystems to fulfill its 
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own function. It is also evident that a change in one subsystem is 
likely to affect the performance of the others. For example, in- 
creased Intelligence activities may result in increased capacity to 
obtain new employment placement opportunities, which in turn 
influences the ability of the agency service technology to place 
clients in jobs. The systems approach, as outlined above, makes it 
possible to identify both those areas in the organization of the 
agency \hi\i ore dominant in shaping its character and, also» the 
probable consequences to other parts of the agency resulting from 
changes in a given subsystem. 

As stated earlier, the technicaUsupport subsystem Is the most 
dominnht influence in the patterns and qualities of the agency*s 
services to the clients. This is so because MPS is primarily a 
"people-processing** organization. Its primary purpose is to process 
clients so that they will be appropriately matched with those com- 
munity resources that will enhance their employment status. Put 
differently, the agency can be regarded as a **broker'' agency. It has 
an ^^lahorate system of assessing the client's employment potentials 
and needs, and it tries to mediate and link the client with those 
employment opportunities assessed to be most suitable for hin\, 
Most of the critical activities of the agency, therefore, occur at its 
boundailes, that is, through contacts with clients as they enter and 
exit the agency, and with potential employers, training programs, 
and other employment related services in the environment. 

Since the function of the technical-support subsystem is exactly 
the management of the exchanges between the agency and its ex- 
ternal environment (the most important of which are potential 
employment placement resources), the functioning of this subsys- 
tem will probably play a critical role in determining the effective- 
ness of the service technology of manpower placement services. 
The next chapter will explore in some detail the impact of employ- 
ment opportunities on the functioning of the agency. 
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The abHily of MPS to serve its clients is dependent on the mobih'za- 
tion of appropriate resources for them. Recert shifts in the service 
ideology of MPS, particularly in relation to the disadvantaged, arc 
related to this very issue. In somewhat simple terms, the agency 
no longer perceives its function as mobilizing manpower to meet 
the labor needs of employers, but as mobilizing employers and 
other employment resources to meet the occupational needs of 
clients. Nor can it be any other way, if we acknowledge that simply 
meeting ihe needs of the job market tends to maintain and rein- 
force the precarious status of the disadvantaged worker, Thus, the 
efTecliveness of the agency in successfully placing the disadvantaged 
worker and in initialing his occupational mobility is dependent on 
its ability to enlist the proper employment resources and to actively 
shape them to meet his needs. 

Understanding the needs of the hnrd-to-emp!oy necessitates 
identification of the major barriers to his employability. Ferman 
(1969) succinctly identifies eight principal barriers to jobs: lack of 
consistent and well-organized work history, lack of adequate ere- 
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dcntials for employment such as education and training, lack of 
access to job information, inadequate health status, police arrest 
record, transportation barriers, negative attitudes by union and 
management decision makers, and negative stereotypes of the 
hard-to*employ. Needless to say, the effectiveness of the agency in 
placing the hard-to-employ depends on the development of em- 
ployment opportunities which will enable the disadvantaged worker 
to overcome these barriers. 

Several conditions must be met before the employment resources 
enlisted by the agency can be used to advance the employment 
prospects of the disadvantaged worker. These will be stated in 
ideal terms in order to illustrate the principles and directions the 
ag ncy must adopt in developing employment opportunities for its 
clients. 

1. The employment resource must take into account the poten- 
tials and limitations of the worker, i.e., the job requirements must 
be matched and tailored to his effective capabilities. These capabili- 
ties should not be measured by formal criteria such as education 
or previous employment, but rather by the actual requirements of 
the job vis-a-vis the actual capabilities of the worker. Moreover, 
effective placement of the disadvantaged also necessitates employ- 
ment conditions that are structured so as to be minimally affected 
by the limitations of the worker. It may be necessary to take 
physical disabilities, ability to manipulate abstract concepts, hours 
of work, and the like into consideration. 

2. Also, the employment resource needs to establish on ade- 
quate *1evel of tolerance" to the worker's initial failures to meet 
job expectations. It should provide the novice worker with an 
extended period of time in which he can attempt to experiment and 
adjust to the employment situation without fear of negative evalu- 
ation. 

3. The employment resource must provide adequate induce* 
ments for the worker to remain employed. These inducements 
include not only adequate wages, but also appropriate work condi- 
tions, the promise of employment stability, and a fair chance to 
become incorporated into the work structure of the employing 
organization. 

4. The employment resource should not be a "dead end'* job. 
The employment situation needs to provide the potential for occu- 
pational mobility both in terms of job promotion and wage 

^ increase within relatively short lime periods. The current job needs 
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to be a stepping stone in a fairly well-defined occupational advance- 
ment system. 

5. By definition an employment resource for the disadvantaged 
worker must include an cfTcclivc training component. Without the 
provision of training most of the above conditions cannot be met* 
Effective training will enable the worker to adjust to the current 
work situation, but will also provide him with the essentia! pre- 
requisite for possible advancement. 

6. The evaluation of the worker's performance must be set at 
a realistic level so that the potentials and limitations of the worker, 
the length of time he has been employed, and the problems he is 
attempting to solve in adjusting to the work situation are taken into 
account, He should not be assessed against some abstract evalu- 
ative criteria that do not consider the reality of the particular 
worker and his work situation. 

7. Supervisory patterns for the disadvantaged worker must be 
adapted to his particular circumstances. The work supervisor needs 
to be sensitive to the problems that the disadvantaged worker 
encounters and needs to incorpoMte elements of coaching and 
positive interpersonal involvement rather than distant supervision. 

Yet, paradoxically, the ability of the agency* as it is currently 
structured, to actively influence the job market in the directions 
suggested above is exceedingly limited. The agency is highly de- 
pendent on job market labor requirements tor employment oppor- 
tunities. This state of dependency is the one single factor that 
explains much of the current mode of the manpower placement 
operation. 

In order to understand the factors that lead to such a state of 
dependency we need to briefly indicate the dynamic relationship 
between any organization and its environment. As pointed out in 
Chapter 2, every organization must transact with a wide range of 
other elements in its environment in order to obtain the necessary 
resources for its survival and goat attainment. These transactions 
can be viewed as power-dependence relationships: on the one 
hand, the organization is dependent on resources provided by a 
given element in the environment, and, on the other, the organiza- 
tion may have some measure of power over that element if it 
controls important resources needed by the element (Thompson, 
1967). It can be said, therefore, that the organization becomes 
dependent on a given element in the environment if: (a) that 
element controls resources highly needed by the organization, (b) 
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no alternate routes lo obtiiiii ilieso resources arc available, and 
(c) the organization does not have resources that are highly desired 
by that element. In such a situation the resource clement has a great 
deal of inlluence over the organization. In particular, the organiza- 
tion must abide by the stipulations and contingencies posed by the 
element as conditions for use of its resources. 

Since all three conditions stated above exist in MPS relations 
with the suppliers of employment resources, the agency is obvi- 
ously dependent on potential employers. As a result the decision- 
making processes in the agency come to be dominated by ^he 
constraints and stipulations of possible employers. At the opera- 
tional level this means that the staff make service decisions for 
their clients less on the basis of what the client needs than on the 
basis of what the job market requires- Some of the conditions 
that create this state of dependency and its consequences on actual 
agency resources must be considered. 

In many respects the agency is in a predicament analogous to 
that of the hard-to-employ. The adage that the disadvantaged 
worker is ''the last to be hired and the first to be fired" has its 
parallel at the agency level, which is **the last to receive good job 
orders and the first to lose them,** In the first place, MPS lends to 
play only a mnrginal role in the job economy, i.e., most of the 
transactions between workers looking for a job and employers seek- 
ing labor occur without the mediation of the agency. Haber and 
Kruger (1964), for example, estimate that in 1960 the number of 
nonagricultural placements by the employment placement services 
per 100 nonagricultural employees was 12 percent for the nation 
as a whole. The variation in the percentage of placements by 
occupation is even more revealing. Accordingly, the rates of non- 
agricultural placements in 1962 by occupation were as follows: 
3.5 percent in professional and managerial, 16.2 percent in clerical 
and sales, 31.8 percent in services, 5.7 percent in skilled labor, 
13.5 percent in semi-skilled labor and 29.3 percent in unskilled 
labor and other. Haber (I960) put it succinctly when he noted: 
*'Most employers do not depend upon the public employment 
service to recruit their labor requirements. Thai is especially true 
for the larger firms, The record also suggests that an overwhelming 
proportion of the nonagricultural job placements made by the 
employment services in most areas consist of unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers and employees in trade and service industries.'' 
Moreover, as the hard-to-employ faces unequal competition 
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from other job seekers, MPS has to compete with oihcr employ- 
ment placement mechanisms, mostly the personnel departments of 
large firms, newspaper ads, private fee-charging agencies, civil 
service, and informal channels such as friends and relatives. The 
major advantage of all ihese channels of job phicement over the 
agency is that they have control over which clienls Ihey serve. They 
can a priori select the type of client ihey will attempt to place, and, 
therefore, they arc likely to obtain job seekers who arc more 
likely to meet the job requirements set by employers. In contrast, 
MPS cannot select its clients, and those it receives are likely to be 
the rejects of the other job placement channels. The conclusion is, 
then, ihut n\ost employers and job seekers bypass MPS, unless the 
employers are from low wage industries and the job seekers are 
unskilled and otherwise disadvantaged. 

In the second place, the agency is affected by the labor market 
conditions in the same way as the hard-to-cmp!oy. The ability of 
the agency to respond effectively to the employment needs of the 
disadvantaged worker requires a sustained period of economic 
growth. Wachtel's (1965) study of the impact of labor market 
conditions on hard-core unemployment substantiates this point. 
Defining hard-core unemployment as 26 weeks or more of jobless- 
iie*.s, he was able to show that only during the second year of 
sustained economic growth did a significant reduction occur in the 
unemployment rate of this cohort. That is, their opportunity for 
employment came only after the more skilled of the unemployed 
were hired. 

This problem introduces another feature of the agency that 
increases its dependency on potential employers, namely, the 
clients it serves. In keeping with its mandate, the majority of job 
applicants that seek the services of the agency can be defined as 
"occupationally disadvantaged." Without going into a detailed 
analysis of such a population, it is important to note that, for 
whatever reasdn, they are the Icasi sought after by potential em- 
ployeis. Whatever the attributes of the hard-to-employ, the agency 
itself cannot easily avoid the stigma attached to the population it 
serves, and it inevitably comes to share with them a low status in 
the community. Thus the usual low prestige of MPS is due partly 
to the nature and social position of its clientele. 

Considering the above characteristics, ii is clear that the ability 
of MPS to negotiate for desirable employment placement oppor- 
tunities for its clients is quite limited. In order to be successful, the 
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agency must possess strategic resources with which it can negotiate 
from a power position vis-^-vls potential employers. As currently 
structured, such resources are lacking^ for it does not even control 
the supply of hibor needed by potential employers. This point 
should be emphasized since it has important policy implications on 
the future role of the MPS. Without strategic resources, the agency 
becomes dependent o:i the labor needs of employers. Most impor- 
tant, their demands, constraints, and stipulations come to dominate 
the decision-making processes of the agency. They do so not only 
through the type of job orders and training opportunities they 
provide the agency, but also through the qualification requirements 
they attach to the various job orders. 

The only strategic resources that MPS could possess to influence 
the characteristics of employment resources are those based on the 
provision of direct or indirect incentives to potential employers, 
cither through financing training programs prior to actual employ- 
ment or through subsidies to offset costs of recruiting, training, 
creation of jobs, job coaching, and supportive services for the 
disadvantaged worker. Examples of such incentives are federally 
financed programs such as OJT (On-thc-Job Training), CEP 
(Concentrated Employment Program), JOBS, NYC, and New 
Careers, among others. The incentives these programs offer are 
used to negotiate with potential employers for the creation of jobs 
that fit the needs of the hard-to-employ. Without attempting to 
evaluate the programs, the key point to be stressed is that, by and 
large, only through the use of such resources have the agencies 
been able to negotiate for appropriate employment opportunities, 
albeit with various degrees of success. 

Nevertheless, the availability of such resources has been exceed- 
ingly small when compared to the demands for employment MPS 
is asked to respond to and, therefore, the jobs created through these 
program^ can meet the needs of only a fraction of the total dis- 
advantaged population who are either unemployed or, more likely, 
underemployed. Consequently, agency dependency on potential 
employers has been only slightly reduced, although the latter does 
indicate one possible way for MPS to acquire strategic resources. 

What are the types of job orders that MPS is able to obtain? In 
general, the job orders tend to reflect the very occupational struc- 
ture of the disadvantaged workers. A study of two agencies serving 
the disadvantaged (all nonwhite) in Detroit bears this pattern out. 
^ Table 3 shows that, with the expected exception of the two cate- 
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gorics of professionals, managers, and proprietors; and craftsmen, 
foremen, and kindred workers, the distribution of the job orders 
In both agencies tends to be remarkably similar to the occupational 
structure of the populations toward which they were directed. 

Tabic 3. 

Comparison of the Occupational Distribution of the 
Job Orders of Two MPS ami tfieir Target Populations in Detroit^ 

Tarfict poputa^ Target popuhx^ 

tion A^: tion B^: 

Ai^ency A low-income Agency B low income 

Occupation job orders nonwiiite foh oniers nonwlUte 



n = 


40 1 


377 


437 


142 


Professionals, 
managers, and 
proprietors 




1% 


\% 


5% 


Clerical and 
sales workers 


IS 


9 


5 


4 


Craftsmen, 
foremen, and 
kindred workers 


5 


to 


3 


14 


Operatives and 
kindred workers 


28 


32 


34 


■4 


Private 

household and 
service workers 


42 


33 


46 


32 


Laborers 
(Nonfarm) 


t2 


9 


13 


U 


TOTAL 


too 


100 


100 


100 



1. Figures are rounded to the nearest percemile. 

2. Target population is composed of nonwhites with family income under 
$6,000 who are included in the labor force. 

Source; Delroit Transportation and Land Use Survey (1966). 

It may be argued that the job orders received by MPS are so 
selected as to accommodate the low skill level of the applicants. 
Frequently, poverty and underemployment are explained by the 
lack of education, training, skills, and stable work history on 
the part of the poor, that is, these factors are considered major 
barriers to better wage earnings. Yet, as Bluestone (1965) points 
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out, within occupational categories (he relationship between the 
education of the worker and his wage rate is not so clear. Bluestone 
cites a study done by Delehanty and Evans showing that both 
among operative occupations (in manufacturing) and service oc- 
cupations the dttJcccnce in cdt/aitional attaifinient between the low 
and the high wage earners was exceedingly smalK Rather, Bhie- 
stone ( 1965: 301) suggests: 'Tor many of the working poor {and 
many of the unemployed) the problem is not so much due to a 
lack of preparation on the part of the individual, but due to the 
inability uf a section of the economy to furnish an adequate wage 
for wluit is adequate work/* 

Btueslone suggests two measures for classifying industries as 
low wage: 

1. An average wage of $2,25 per hour or below for alt non- 
supervisory personnel; 

2. Percent of nonsupervisory personnel with average hourly 
earnings of 60 percent or less of the national avemge hourly wages 
for production workers on nil manufacturing payrolls. This measure 
attemptiJ tn approximate a "po^'crty level/' used by the Economic 
Advisory Council, of $3,000 annual income or less. 

While these definitions are somewhat arbitrary, a clear and 
significant pattern of low wage industries can be discerned. For 
example, low wage industries, as defined by either of the above 
definitions, show significantly lower rates of wage increases, low 
levels of productivity, elastic demand for their products, and loca- 
tion in a competitive market. It is plausible that one factor in 
maintaining the low wages of the urban poor is the practice by 
MPS of placing applicants in low wage industries. Is that pattern 
discernible in the two agencies cited earlier? 

Data on low wage industries in Detroit are not readily available, 
and the determination of what constitutes low wage industry there 
had to rely on some diLiirary definitions as well. As a rule, those 
industries th;>f Blucs^lone found to have 60 percent or more of their 
nonsupervisory personnel earning low wages on a national basis 
were also classified as low wage industries in Detroit. When such 
data were not available, the industry was classified as low wage if 
the average hourly pay of nonsupervisory personnel was $2.35 or 
less (60 percent of the average hourly wage of all manufacturing 
industries in Detroit for the third quarter of 1968). 

As indicated by Table 4, 54 percent and 67 percent of all 
available job orders in Agency A and Agency B respectively were 
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from low Wage industries. This was not unexpected since, as 
Table 4 Indicates, the two major industrial sources of Job orders — 
retail trade and services — were mostly characterized by low wages. 
The difference between the two agencies was due to a larger num- 
ber of job orders from the auto industry, a high wage industry, in 
Agency A. 

As was noted earlier, employment resources available to the two 
agencies essentially reflected the labor market position of the 
underemployed urban poor, In particular, such a resource profile, 
while potentially providing employment for the poor, did not seem 
to facilitate an exit from poverty, Nor does it appear that further 
occupational advancement became available. Only about 20 per- 
cent of the job orders indicated that the employers would train the 
applicant. 

The probability of employment placement in tow wage industries 
was particularly high for women, ^ince few of the job orders avail- 
able from manufacturing and wholesale industries had openings 
for female employees. In particular, no assembly line jobs were 
available to women. The overwhelming majority of openings for 
women in both agencies were in low wage industries. It was easiest 
to find work as a waitress, shirt presser, or nurse's aide. Only in 
Agency A were as many as 7 percent of the job orders in the 
clerical and sales field open to women. The pattern of job orders 
available to the two agencies created particular organizational 
problems in routing women to employment placements and, there- 
fore, imposed serious barriers for this segment of the client popula- 
tion. 

The availability of training opportunities to MPS should be 
assessed briefly. As was noted earlier, the training resources allo- 
cated to the agency through such programs as MDTA and CEP 
arc generally exceedingly small in comparison with the needs of 
the population. It is difficult to determine the proportion of agency 
applicants referred to training programs since agency access to 
such programs varies greatly. Only 8 percent of the clients in 
Agency A and 18 percent of the clients in Agency B were referred 
to training. There are several factors that seem to inhibit client 
requests for training: (1) Most training allowances (available 
through MDTA) pay a trainee less than he or she could earn 
from an unskilled job, while the average length of a training pro- 
gram is 48 weeks; (2) To be eligible for such allowances clients 
have to have at least one year of work experience, often in addition 
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to a high school education (ind the proper occupational aptitude 
(unless they ore youths); (3) The waiting period for entry Into a 
training progriim averages from three to six weeks or longer. The 
availability of training opportunities varies considerably over time. 
Hence, both the clients and the employment counselors have to 
make decisions concerning training referrals in a high state of un- 
certainty. When faced with such uncertainty, clients are more 
likely to ask for a job placement. 

It is interesting to note the type of training programs MPS has 
to offer the disadvantaged worker. As Table 5 indicates, in the two 
agencies studied, referrals to basic education programs were most 
common. These were '^motivational" training programs that func- 
tion to orient the client to the world of work and thus had no 
qualification restrictions. The other two major training fields were 
clerical and services, which were largely designed for women. The 
fact that approximately 45 percent of all training referrals in both 
agencies were to either basic education or service occupations 
indicates that, for a significant proportion of the clients referred, 
the training programs provided for little occupational advancement. 
This further reduced the attraction of training to many clients, As 
Sommers (1965: 233) indicates: "Many of the (M.D.T.A.) train- 
ing programs arc geared to shortages in the service occupations 
such as nurses' aides and orderlies, but the long-term impact of 
these courses on the unemployed in these areas has been slight." 

This picture of the employment resources available to MPS is 
rather pessimistic. It reflects the fundamental fact that the agency, 
as currently structured, is relatively powerless to influence the 



Table 5. 



Training Referrals by Occupation for Two 
Manpower Placement Agencies 



Occupation 



Agency A 
(n = 26) 



Agency B 
(n = 47) 



B«isic education 

Clerical, sales 

Service occupations 

Tailoring 

Welding 

Mechanics 

Other 



34.6% 
23.1 
11.5 
7.7 
15.4 



7.7 



34.0% 

21.3 

10.6 

6.4 

8.5 
12.7 

6.4 
100 



Total 



!00 
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employment world on hclintf of Us clients. The analysis indicated 
(hat a major source of the agcncy*s dependency on its external 
environment, I.e., potential employers, stems from the lack of 
strategic resources with which the agency can eflfectively negotiate 
for employment resources. It follows, therefore, that a major policy 
concern must be to increase these resources if the agency is to 
become a viable employment placement service, particularly for the 
disadvantaged. There are two primary avenues through which the 
agency can establish a more active role vls-a-vis the employment 
market; one at the macro level (through the intervention of govern- 
mental agencies controlling agency resources) and the other at the 
micro level (through the actions taken by the executive leadership 
of the agency itself). These two levels reinforce rather than exclude 
each other. 

At the macro level, far greater governmental resources must be 
given to the agency to be used as ^'incentives** for potential em- 
ployers. In order to persuade potential -employers to develop jobs 
according to the principles stated earlier, MPS must be in the 
position of offering subsidies to offset the costs incurred by the em- 
ployers. The issue of costs should not be simply a monetary 
consideration. It is increasingly apparent that, even with monetary 
subsidies, potential employers are not likely to initiate the neces- 
sary ancillary services such as recruitment, remedial reading, health 
services, and counseling without which the chances of the disad- 
vantaged to be reintegrated in the employment world are suKilt. 
Governmental resources need to be directed toward the develop- 
ment of such services within the organizational boundaries of the 
agency; that is, the agency itself will have to be transformed into a 
comprehensive multiservice agency. 

At this level it may be necessary to use governmental resources 
in public sector job development as well. Sheppard (1969: 18), 
for example, concludes: *'Even with the best of motives, the best 
of recruiting, training, on-the-job techniques, etc. the actual mini* 
bers of jobs now available for the hard-core unemployed and 
underemployed in private industry are limited, or not readily acces- 
sible to such persons.'* Sheppard suggests, therefore, that the 
government itself create jobs in the public sector, which could 
enable MPS (o obtain new employment resources that suit the 
needs of the hard-to-employ. 

At the micro level, the agency must develop the services and 
expertise needed by potential employers so that a basis for coopera- 
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lion can be cslabtishect. 'Ihcso services are of two categories: 
services to (he worker himself and serviceij to the employer.* 

1. Services to the worker. Such a program should provide the 
necessary supportive services to initiate and maintain adequate 
worker performance on the job that ihc employer is unwilling or 
unable to give. MPS has ihc best chance of any organization to 
obtain information on the problems thai disadvantaged workers 
encounter in the employment situation. Skillful use of such informa- 
tion Can efTect a rational service design. If a significant reduction of 
labor turnover results, such changes will be welcomed by em- 
ployers. Some specific supportive services could be: 

Orientation and lob coacltins. These services involve the intro- 
duction of the worker to the employment situation and the rein- 
forcement of work motivation through such interpersonal devices 
as a "buddy-system*' and group counseling. The job coaching 
involves careful leaching of every essential step of the job through 
a series of successive approximations including demonstration^ 
expcrimentf^tion by the worker^ and immediate feedback of results 
to him. Job coaching also entails helping the worker solve problems 
eflfectivcly as they arise on the job. Coaching should function as a 
**sensor" that quickly detects problems and can signal for the 
mobilization of necessary resources to solve them. 

Interpersonal counseling. Counseling should help the worker 
cope with Interpersonal problems that arise on the job (or in other 
areas) and affect his commitment and motivation toward work. 

Financial assistance. In many instances the disadv«intagcd worker 
cannot stay on the job because of pressing financial problems. He 
may lack the resources to obtain necessary tools, uniforms, or 
bonding. He may need emergency financial aid before he can even 
accept the job, or face a financial crisis while on the job. The 
ability of the agency to assist him in this area will undoubtedly 
increase his employment stability. 

Assistance in transportation and child care. Solutions in both 
these important areas tend to be costly. Nevertheless, it seems 
essential that MPS either mobilize its own or other community 
resources to help the disadvantaged worker overcotue these bar- 
riers. 

Health services. Although the agency itself need not develop 
health services^ it needs to develop cfTective referral arrangements 



♦See also Ferman (1969). 
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with communily health fiicilitics to assist in meeling the health 
needs of the worker. MPS can play an important part in tunneling 
rapid medical attention to the worker so that his job is not 
jeopardized. 

2. Services to the employer. Any comprehensive manpower 
placement agency must develop high level expertise in the major 
components of the job economy. Its expertise needs to be such 
that potential employers will consider it advantageous to seek 
expert agency services. Specific services to the employer may be 
of the following order: 

Counseling on supervisor-worker relations. This is one key area 
in which firms of every type seek continuous help and advice, 
particularly as they open their doors to the disadvantaged worker. 
With proper expertise the agency can assist supervisors in new 
*'human relations" techniques, which at the same time will have 
positive consequences on the performance of the worker himself. 

Analysis of job qualifications and redesign of jobs. Many of the 
qualifications set by employers may not be relevant or appropriate 
to the actual job requirements, which results in unnecessary costs 
to the employer and hardship to the disadvantaged worker. MPS 
can be most instrumental in helping employers define more realistic 
job requirements. Concomitantly, with agency help in job redesign, 
employers may solve some of their manpower problems. The 
employment of veterans trained as medics in clinics and hospitals 
to assist the medical staff is a case in point. It should be noted, in 
this context, that redesign of jobs has been the most effective device 
in placing the physically handicapped in jobs, and MPS should 
adopt such a model. 

Advice on and development of training programs. These pro- 
grams should enable the employer to upgrade the level of job 
performance and to develop opportunities for advancement within 
his firm, which will enhance the stability, morale, and motivation 
of his work force. 

These and other measures that could be developed do not 
necessarily require a large commitment of new resources, but 
rather the reallocation of existing resources, changes in the skills of 
the staff, and, most important, a refocus of the goals and service 
structure of the agency* These topics will be considered in the 
next chapter. 
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Drastic increases in the scope and type of manpower placement 
resources are not enough to change the agency from a reactive to 
an active organization. Concomitant changes in the goals and 
technical subsystem are also necessary. Following our systems 
perspective, it should be evident that changes in the supportive 
subsystem, as proposed in the previous chapter, will not produce 
immediate results in the service patterns of the agency. The inter- 
action between the two subsystems is such that the external 
resources marshalled by the agency influence the scope and essence 
of the services and the ways they are operationalized. In turn, the 
service goals and technology, as they are operationalized in the 
agency, dictate the range of resources that the supportive subsystem 
needs to mobilize. As a result, MPS problems cannot be explained 
simply in terms of lack of resources. Rather, a key factor that 
reinforces the existing relations between the agency and its external 
environment is its service goals and technology. Having adapted to 
the external constraints, they no longer pressure the organization to 
expand and intensify its external relations, nor are they likely 
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to respond meaningfully to new opportunities unless they them- 
selves change. This is an Important point. There is no assurance 
that expansion of agency resources will result in the desired 
changes in agency services unless the service goals and technology 
are also modified. 

In general, the service goals of the agency define the population 
to be served, the range of problems or needs to be de; 1( with, and 
the type of services to be olTcred, The service technology, on the 
other hand, is the means by which the agency attempts to achieve 
these goals. A key characteristic of organizational goals is that 
they define the boundaries of the agency and identify those ele- 
ments in the external environment that are essential to the success- 
ful attainment of the goals, For example, if the goals of manpower 
placement services are narrowly defined as referral of job seekers 
to employers, then the key elements in the environment will be 
potential employers who are likely to hire unskilled labor. If, how- 
ever, the goals of the agency arc more broadly defined to include 
assisting the clients in employment related problems, then the key 
elements in (he environment wilt atso include such organizations 
as the department of social services, public medical facilities, 
neighborhood action centers, and the police. 

Any discussion of the organizational goals of manpower place- 
ment services must isolate the level at which these goals are being 
defined. The concept of ^^organizational goals" has several, not 
necessarily congruent, meaning^, For example, there are official 
goals, which are public statements aimed at gaining community 
support; output goals, which describe the goods and services the 
agency provides its consumers; executive goals, which guide the 
growth and development of the agency; and informal goals, which 
reflect the objectives of different staff groups in the agency. Our 
discussion is confined to the agency*s operative goals. As defined 
by Perrow (1961: 855): ''Operative goals designate the ends 
sought through the actual operating policies of the organization; 
they tell us what the organization actually is trying to do, regardless 
of what official goals say are the aims.'' 

Our study of the two manpower placement services in Detroit 
indicated that their operative goals were defined in a series of 
explicit or implicit operating policies that can be summarized as 
follows: 

1. The main task of the agency was to match the client with any 
available job, preferably according to his past employment experi- 
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encc and current interest, Ilic key assumption was that the sooner 
the client could be matched with a job and be working, Irrcspeclive 
of the nature of the job, the better were his chances to improve his 
status. 

2. A secondary (ask of the agency was to refer clients to train- 
ing programs. Such a referral was considered desirable for two 
types of clients: those who explicitly expressed interest in training 
and showed enough commitment and capacity to undergo the 
screening and waiting period involved, and those who failed to 
stay on any of the jobs they were referred to, but maintained con- 
tact with the agency. 

3. Clients who were not ready to accept a job referral or lacked 
the attributes for training were to receive counseling to prepare 
(hem for either of the two referral alternatives. 

4. The interaction between MPS and the client was to be re- 
stricted to ihe occupational referral of the client. Other client 
attributes and problems, even when affecting his occupational 
status, were to be dealt with minimally, if at all, 

Thus the agencies, at the operating level, defined their goals 
primarily as matching the client with whatever job the agencies 
could obtain. Translated into everyday performance, the service 
goals of the agencies were narrowly defined. Even such activities 
as testing and counseling were seen as facilitating the primary 
objective, and, once a referral was made, the agencies limited their 
contact with the client to a sporadic follow-up. The reinitiation of 
contact was left to the client, usually occurring when the referral 
failed. 

The implementation of these operative goals and their conse- 
quences on the actual services provided to clients can best be seen 
through the operation of their service technologies (the way staff 
made decisions about services to be offered each client). Four client 
careers were identified in the agencies studied (Table 6): (I) re- 
ferral to jobs; (2) referraLto training; (3) being counseled; and 
(4) referral to other agencies. Primary services were given to 
clients in the first and second categories. Clients in the third cate- 
gory could be considered "in process*'; ihey were to be "worked 
upon'' by the agency in order to prepare (hem for either a job or a 
training referral. Clients in the last category were mostly (hose the 
agency could not serve. These were clients who did not fit the 
formal definition of "hard-to-employ,*' and they are not included 
in this analysis. Although clients could pass through any combina- 
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Tabic 6. 

Service Outcome in Agency A and Agency B 

Scrvi'v Outcome Af>eficy A Agency B 



Referred to jobs 


130 


41. t 


102 


40.4 


Referred lo training 


26 


8.2 


47" 


18.6 


Counseled 


97 


30.7 


53 


21.0 


Referred to other agencies 


34 


10.7 


42 


16.6 


Registered only 


29 


9.2 


8 


3.2 


Total 


316 


100 


252 


100 



tion of these service paths, for purposes of analysis they were 
classified according to the predominant agency response to their 
employment requests. 

I. Referrals to jobs. As mentioned earlier, with the exception 
of jobs in the auto industry, the supply of attractive job orders in 
the two agencies was exceedingly limited and thus only a fraction 
of the clients could be referred to jobs. The unfavorable wage rates 
often tended to discourage acceptance of job referrals by clients. 
The situation was even worse for female applicants for whom the 
agencies had very few attractive job orders. As a resuU, staff 
decisions on referring clients to jobs assumed the following ))attern: 

(a) Males were far more likely to be referred to jobs than 
females. 

(b) The more economically disadvantaged the client (e.g., lack 
of income, prolonged unemployment, many dependents), the 
greater were his chances of being referred to a job since he was 
more likely to accept employment even in unattractive, low-wage 
areas. 

(c) Clients expressing some interest in training or failing to 
indicate specific jobs they wanted were far les'i likely to be referred 
to jobs. These clients might not have expressed a strong desire to 
accept a job. For the staff, however, expression of interest in train- 
ing or inability to specify job preference justified a delay in attempts 
to match, them with the limited supply of jobs. 

(d) Interestingly, clients who indicated legal, health, or inter- 
personal problems besides unemployment were also less likely to 
be referred to jobs, even though such clients were also more eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. Yet the fact that these clients indicated 
having such problems meant that they were not *'job ready." We 
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shall sec that nianix)wcr placement services had no adequate means 
to cope with these problems. 

We should point out that the actual match of the client with a 
given job was based upon consideration of very few client attri- 
butes. This is not surprising since almost all the jobs available 
were in unskilled occupations and none were designed to meet 
specific needs of the clients. The sex of the client, his previous job, 
and the type of job he wanted were, therefore, the key factors that 
determined the job to which he was referred. Only in referrals to 
clerical jobs was the client's level of education also an important 
factor to be considered. 

2. Referrals to (raining. As mentioned earlier, the proportion of 
clients referred to training was exceedingly small (8 percent in 
agency A and 18 percent in agency B). Most of the available 
training opportunities were for basic education, clerical, and 
service occupations. A majority of the training slots were, therefore, 
designated for women. The training allowances were small and 
clients had to wait a relatively long, indeterminate period of time 
for an opening in a program, As a result, it was not surprising that 
those likely to be referred to training were clients who expressed a 
strong enough commitment to wait the necessary time period. 
These clients were more likely to have other sources of income and 
thus were not pressed to seek an immediate job. 

Perhaps the most revealing fact about referral to training pro- 
grams was the random nature of the whole process. Referrals 
occurred when the agencies received a number of training slots and 
when clients happened to be available who were or could be made 
interested in them at that moment. 

3. Being counseled. One of the most popular services in MPS is 
counseling, which is considered a critical tool in the total service 
technology of the agency. An important measure of the quality of 
services offered by agencies is the proportion of clients receiving 
counseling services. There can be no denial that counseling is a 
crucial mechanism in directing the client towards pursuit of an 
appropriate career, in helping him overcome problems that block 
his ability to pursue such a career, and in marshaling the necessary 
resources for the client to meet the above objectives. No attempt 
will be made here to assess the effectiveness of counseling or its 
importance; rather, analysis wilt be concerned with how counseling 
is being used by MPS and what organizational functions it serves. 

In the agencies studied, clients interested in training were always 
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referred to (he einployniciit counselors and so were applicants 
seeking their first entry into the labor market. For these clients tlic 
counseling consisted primarily of testing (i.e., OATB) and arsess- 
nient of their occupational potentials. More important, counseling 
Was also used as u buffer and regulating device between the de- 
mands of clients and available organizational resources. That is, 
clients for whom the agencies did not have employment resources, 
such as women, were more likely to be referred to counseling. 
Clients who wanted any sort of work or indicated attributes that 
Increased the difficulty of matching them with a job, sueh as a low 
educational level or lack of work experience, were more likely to 
be referred to counseling if jobs that could tolerate such attributes 
were not available. In short, the decision to refer a client to coun- 
seling and keep him there was partly determined by the degree to 
which he and the available job orders or training opportunities 
were incompatible. When counseling is used as a buffer, although 
it may be highly useful to clients, its intended purpose is clearly 
undermined. The door is open for the misuse of such a service and 
may lead to the counseling of inappropriate clients. Furthermore, 
clients may come to resent counseling and perceive it as a device 
that delays job referrals. Gordon (1969), for example, noted that 
MDTA projects for disadvantaged youth that began with im- 
mediate work experience tended to be more successful than those 
starting with testing and counseling, 

The function of counseling in the agencies studied was also nar- 
rowly defined. The bulk of the counseling function consisted of 
testing and assessing the vocational potentials of the client and 
matching him, when feasible, with a training program. Few at- 
tempts were made to deal with barriers to employment and other 
problems that the client might have experienced. One indication of 
this was the fact that hardly any referrals to other social service 
agencies were made, nor were there any efforts to mobilize the 
services needed to deal with employment-related problems. The 
only exceptions were some referrals to a public medical clinic and 
to the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Reviewing the services that clients could receive from th^ two 
agencies, it is evident that each agency had a very small repertoire 
of means to improve the employability of clients, particularly in the 
face, of the rather complex employment problems that such a 
population presents. Two critical problems in service technology 
design were apparent: the employment resources available to 
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MPS were not tailored to the needs of the clients, and the services 
were so narrowly defined as to exclude possible interventions In 
employment-related problems presented by clients. Agencies did 
not develop services or mobilize the services of other agencies to 
deal effectively with financial, medical legiil, interpersonal, and 
other problems which impeded client eniployiibility, in addition to 
low levels of education, few work skills, and the like. 

Equally revealing were the patterns of interaction between staflf 
and clients in the two agencies. These inleriictions, which were 
systematically observed and recorded, underlined the fundamental 
weakness of the agency service technology. Initial encounters be- 
tween client and staff were very illuminating, since thoy formed the 
beginning of the client's career in each agency. These encounters 
functioned to explore the client's biography in order to obtain 
necessary information about his employment problems and poten- 
tials and to determine the courses of action the agency should 
undertake. Yet there were five organizational factors that limited 
staff interest in the client*s biography, at least in the initial en- 
counter: 

1. Since most job orders at the disposal of the agencies were of 
low skill level, extensive knowledge of the client*s employment 
background did not help the matching process. 

2. The limited supply of training opportunities, most of which 
were also in low skill occupations, did not necessitate extensive 
exploration of the client^s background. 

3. Extensive biographical exploration by staff might raise the 
client's expectations for obtaining services above what the staff 
could actually deliver. 

4. The agencies lacked or failed to use any other resources^ 
except for counseling, to handle employment-related problems and 
hence avoided extensive background exploration. 

5. Finally, it was assumed that, for clients who did present 
significant placement problems, extensive exploration would be 
undertaken by the counselors when referred to them. 

The exploration of the clients' biographies was, therefore, very 
limited* with staff adhering closely to the highly standardized intake 
fprm requirements. In fact, the primary purpose of the intake 
process was to classify the client in the appropriate category ac- 
cording to the Directory of Occupational Titles (D.O.T.), which 
then served as the key in matching the client with a job. The 
highly routinizcd intake procedures offered clients little opportunity 
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or Cficouragcmcm to elaborate on their personal cireumstanccs. 
Even when clients attempted lo do so, their efforts to share more 
of their personal situation with the staff tended to be eireumseribed. 
The following exeerpts from staff-client interviews are cases in 
point: 

Client is a 34-year-old woman, divorced with three children. 
Client works now as a maid but wants a better job and closer 
to home. Client is very eager to improve her lot. One son is 
about lo return from the State Training School and she wants 
lo upgrade herself so thai she could provide a better homo for 
her children. The worker does not respond lo any of these 
aspiratiohs, nor record them. 

Client is a 32-year-oId female, married with seven children. 
Husband is presently unemployed and client wants immediate 
employment, except for janitorial work. Client tries to im- 
press worker with the seriousness of her problem by indicating 
lack of income, marital discord, etc. Worker responds by say- 
ing client should sec counselor to explore training possibilities. 

These examples underline the organizational dilemma that staff 
tried to avoid by discouraging clients from sharing with them their 
personal problems: Increased involvement in the client's bio£raphy 
committed staff to respond to the client's perceived urgency by 
referring him to jobs or training opportunities which were in 
limited supply. This suggests that staff were constrained from en- 
couraging individualization of the clients lest they commit the 
organization to deliver services and resources not actually available. 
Moreover, as noted earlier, such resources as were available were 
not sufficiently differentiated to accommodate the idiosyncratic 
needs of the clients. Staff in both agencies explored the occupational 
goals and training interests of the clients very sparingly. In-depth 
exploration of these areas created the danger of raising the client^s 
aspirations beyond staff perception of his capabilities or beyond the 
ability and resourcefulness of the organization to respond favorably 
to such aspirations. The following incident points lo the dilemma 
stafi faced in such instances: 

Client is 53 years of age and the sole breadwinner for a 
family of four. Her husband is disabled and the family is cur- 
rently supported by monthly grants from ADC-U. Client has 
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worked as a food service employee for one of the city schools 
but is currently laid off. Client tells worker she is very eager 
to work and would like very much to get off ADC-U, Worker 
seems impressed by client's desire to work and decides to refer 
her to a job as a charwoman for Maintenance Services. 
Worker also gives client bus tickets to get there. Two hours 
later, client's husband calls worker and angrily says, '*How 
dare you send my wife to a job house cleaning!" He also said 
he was sending back the bus tickets. 

The staff responses lo service requests made by clients were 
guided by an implicit conception of what constitutes a ''normal 
case,*' That is, through their daily experiences staff developed a 
set of working stereotypes that enabled them to classify clients into 
broad categories and thus reduce, for themselves, the vast vari- 
ations and idiosyncracies clients presented. While there were 
differences between the two agencies and among staff members in 
each, the core assumptions of a **normal case" could be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1, The client is basically unskilled and with poor work history, 
yet he has unrealistic occupational aspirations. Clients have to be 
taught lo have realistic expectations, 

2, The client should not expect to obtain from the agency an 
immediate job or aspire to a better job than he had previously held, 

3, Regardless of his employment background and aspirations, 
the best procedure to help the client is to refer him to any job 
available, if possible. 

4, The female client must indicate motivation to seek employ- 
ment. She should not be referred to employment unless she accepts 
counseling, a test of her motivation. 

With the exception of clients referred to jobs in the auto industry, 
observation indicated that staff in both agencies systematically 
attempted to deflate the client's self-aspirations as well as limit his 
expectations of the services he could obtain from the organization. 
The following excerpts from two typical interviews form a case 
in point: 

Client is a 27-year-oId male who recently quit a job as a 
laborer for the utility company, earning $2.32 per hour, 
Client heard of a training program in tailoring and was inter- 
ested in such a program. Worker felt client should not have 
left such a well paying job and questioned the client^s desire 
to work. 
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Client k a 20-ycar-okl male with a 12th grade education. 
Client just quit his job as a slock clerk. Job paid $2.00 per 
hour but client wanted a belter paying job. Worker chicled 
client for quitting such a job and indicated that they may not 
bo able to find him a better one. 

To some extent, each response reflects the characteristics of 
agency job orders and training opportunities. The fact that most job 
orders offered low-wage jobs prompted staff to moderate the 
client's expectations in order to obtain his acquiescence in accept- 
ing such a referral. For similar reasons staff were likely to underrate 
the client's perception of his own qualifications and skills or ignore 
them altogether. This was particularly true in the case of females. 
The following examples indicate how such staff responses occurred: 

Client is a 34-year-old woman with a 12th grade education. 
Apparently, client had to quit her latest job as a cook on 
physician's orders. Client has been in a number of training 
programs including typing, operating ofllcc machines, and 
cosmetology (the latter she did not finish). Client wanted 
employment in an oHlce doing light ofllcc work. Worker tried 
to encourage client to go into training but client has had 
enough of that. Worker then pointed out agency does not 
have well paying jobs and that client does not have the skills 
for office work. Worker was going to tell client to come again, 
but at the last minute decided to send her for a Civil Service 
examination. 

Client is a 20-year-old male, single with no dependents, 
who completed 1 1 years of education. Client recently gradu- 
ated from the Job Corps and brought along with him his 
Certificate of Graduation. Client is interested in factory work. 
Worker does not discuss with client his Job Corps training 
but simply refers him to an assembly line job. 

The use of a "normal ease" conception by staff obviously en- 
abled them to reduce the degree of uncertainty in their transactions 
with clients, but, as the few case examples indicate, the costs to the 
client were rather high. The stereotype of the "hard-to-employ" 
which he or she was attempting to discard was again applied to 
him by the very agency which presumably would help him over- 
come the stereotype. This points to a basic danger in agency service 
technology, which is not often recognized, the process of labeling. 
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No doubt> in any service technology that Is based on ihc processing 
of people some sort of cliissification system is needed. With it 
relevant client attributes can be assessed to provide a helpful pro- 
file of their employment status and serve as a guide for action. It 
is hard to conceive of nn effective service technology without such 
a classification scheme. The diflicully lies in the ways the classifica- 
tion system is developed and opcrationalized. 

Key factors that influence the type of classification system an 
agency could develop are its service goals and resources. These 
two will affect the type of client attributes to be considered and the 
amount of care devoted to their assessment* The more narrow 
the goal definitions of the agency and the fewer its service re- 
sources, the less elaborate and the more general will be its classi- 
fication system. Narrow service goals tend to constrict the number 
of client attributes that are of concern to the agency. Lack of 
service resources diminishes the importance of detailed investiga- 
tion of these attributes. Thus» the classification system adopted by 
the agency is not based solely on the needs and problems clients 
present, but also reflects various organizational exigencies. 

The application of a classification system harbors the danger of 
*'selt-fulfilling prophecies.'* That is, once a label is attached to a 
client, the label rather than the client evokes responses by various 
staff members in the agency. If a client, for example, is defined as 
lacking motivation to work, the definition may cause staff to 
demand that he be counseled for a prolonged period of time, or 
that he accept an unattractive job referral, which may only lead 
to a negative reaction by the client and thus to a confirmation, in 
the eyes of the staff, that he is in fact unmotivated. Moreover, staff 
may attribute a level of stability to the label that is not reflected 
in the. behavior of the client. The label given to a client, even such 
as the D.O.T. code, may not be considered tentative, subject to 
change or reevalualion on the basis of new information. Rather^ 
the label tends to become a part of the permnncnl jecnrd of the 
client, which he cannot escape. 

Finally, the danger that a classification system can misrepresent 
the attributes of the client increases when the assessment and 
evaluation procedures are based on limited and underdeveloped 
scientific vocational knowledge and theory and when professional 
staff is lacking. Under these circumstances the classification system 
may be of questionable validity and be inappropriately applied by 
staff. 
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The service technologies, as described abovc^ were also reflected 
in the Internal structure or division of labor within the agencies. 
This structure, we should add, is typical of most manpower place- 
ment services and incorporates the basic concept of a **team.*' A 
learn was composed of an employment interviewer, employment 
counselor, and a community aide. Clients were assigned (o teams in 
order to equalize the case load. Within each team the function of 
the employment interviewer was to conduct the initial intake inter- 
view and to refer the client to jobs. The counselor, the head of the 
team, was in charge of handling all the problems that Impeded the 
empIoyablHty of the client. His activities, as mentioned earlier, 
included testing, counseling, and referrals to training programs. 
When a client was judged to be "job ready," he was directed to 
the employment interviewer for a job referral. The community aide 
had the important function of following up the client, ascertaining 
whether he followed through on the referrals, and encouraging him 
to return to the agency when additional services were needed. In 
some agencies a job developer is also attached to each team. 

The concept of a **team** is very appealing and is frequently 
perceived as a sign of progress and innovation. There is, therefore, 
a tendency to develop a team structure, often without paying ade- 
quate attention to the prerequisites for its success and the underly- 
ing service technology it presumes to operationalize. It is clear that 
a team structure is no substitute in itself for an effective service 
technology. If the underlying procedures and mechanisms by which 
MPS attempts to increase the employability of the clients remain 
the same, no structural changes among staff are going to alter these 
procedures or their level of effectiveness. This point needs to be 
emphasized since agency administrators often look to agency struc- 
ture for the cause of the low level of effectiveness, They tend to 
assume that changes in the staff structure will improve the effective- 
ness of the agency, often failing (o perceive that how services are 
delivered is often more important than who delivers them. It really 
does not matter who does the intake interview, for example, if the 
basic service mechanism of the agency is to match the client 
with a job and not handle his employment-related problems. 
Similarly, whether the employment interviewer or employment 
counselor refers the client to a job is of no consequence unless the 
job itself is tailored to the needs of the client. Any member of the 
team can be assigned to follow up without altering the procedure, 
^unless follow up also involves job coaching. 
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li is not surprising, then, thai the development of loams in the 
agencies did not necessarily improve their services. Clients tended 
to gravitate toward the employment interviewers, since they con- 
trolled the job referrals. The employment counselors, although the 
heads of their teams, contributed in a very minor way to perform- 
ance of employment interviewers and had liulc influence over them. 
The advice they coutd give on job matching was minimal given 
the nature of the jobs and the lack of other services. The function 
of the employment counselors became, therefor:, hijjhiy routlnized, 
Involving testing, assessment, and preparing clients for referrals to 
training programs. As a result, there was limited coordination be- 
tween the employment interviewer atid counselor, and the latter 
was used by the former as a '^safety valve." That is, clients who 
presented problems to the employment interviewer were referred 
to the counselor with the hope that he could cope with them. 

The above examples point to three basic prerequisites for an 
effective team structure: Each member of the team specializes in a 
defined and critical aspect of the total service technology; each 
specialization involves a series of tasks that are essential to main- 
tain the effectiveness of the service technology; and each member 
of the team can successfully accomplish his tasks only through 
being dependent on the performance of the other team members. 
Hence in the case of the MPS the last two pretequisites clearly were 
not present, and the team structure did not fulfil its objectives. 

To review the analysis of the service goals and technology of 
MPS, a causal relationship was suggested among the definitions of 
agency operative goals, the patterns of client careers in the agency, 
and the content and structure of the encounter between staff and 
clients. The agencies defined very narrow and limited service goals, 
partly as a result of the resources available to them; these goal 
definitions have encouraged the development of a superficial service 
technology with few and routine intervention methods to change 
the employment status of the client; and these methods were re- 
flected in the nature of the re^atror.s between staff and clients, 
which tended to be circumscribed, routinized, and insensitive to 
many attributes the clients presented, The analysis, therefore, iilso 
points to some of the changes that MPS needs to undergo in order 
to become more effective. Chapter 5 explores this topic. 
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Chapter 3 indicated some of the changes that need to occur in the 
relations between the agency and its external environment. These, 
as the preceding analysis has shown» must be accompanied by 
changes in the operative goals of MPS. Specifically, the agency 
must cease to see its function as a *'broker" between job applicants 
and employers. Rather, il must pursue multiple comprehensive 
service goals for both clients and employers that will reinforce each 
other. The basic change strategy is to expand the operative goals 
of the agency with the aim, not only of improving its services, but 
also of increasing its importance in the community. The expansion 
of the agency's domain, as will be shown, should enable it to de- 
velop more viuble relations with those external units that control 
important resources. The primary changes in goal orientation and 
commitment are directed mainly at clients and employers. 

I. Service goals jor clients. As a basic premise* the agency must 
undertake the responsibility for the provision of necessary resources 
that will enable clients to achieve their optimal employment poten- 
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tials. This fundanicnuil mandate iiDplies the following operational 
policies: 

(a) The agency must develop or have access to multiple services 
that not only deal with the direct employment problems of the 
client, but also with employment-related problems. 

(b) The agency must become a center that has control over 
and access to necessary client services so that the provision of these 
services is not dependent upon the ability of the client to negotiate 
for them, but rather on the client's need for them. 

(c) The agency must be accountable for the client throughout 
the entire intervention process, up to the point at which the client 
shows enough strength to progress or maintain his status on his 
own in the labor market, II must, therefore, initiate and maintain 
active contact with him until that goal is achieved, 

(d) The agency must develop diverse intervention strategies 
that arc tailored to the various employment needs of its clients. The 
battery of services must be so designed that they are linked and 
coordinated and can be mobilized by stalT when needed, 

(e) The agency must become an advocate for the client vis-a-vis 
employers and other social service agencies, and must serve as his 
spokesman when needed, 

2. Service goats to the employer. Fundamentally, MPS should 
provide employers with expert services to resolve many of their 
manpower recruitment, management, and development problems. 
Reference was made already to this important point in Chapter 3. 
To reiterate some of the policy implications of this principle: 

(a) The agency must develop expert services in the design and 
application of instruments for accurate measurement of occupa- 
tional aptitudes, analysis of tasks and skills required by various 
jobs, and assessment of vocational progress by employees. 

(b) The agency needs to provide employers with services that 
will enable them to assess their labor needs and identify sourccj; of 
labor recruitment, 

(c) The agency should assist employers in the design of training 
programs for the development of their work force. 

(d) The agency should develop management assistance services 
to aid employers in solving such problems as supervisor-worker 
relations, workers' morale, and w^orkers* absenteeism. 

The dual emphasis of MPS, as advocated here, may seem to be 
inherently contradictory in the sense that pursuit of the latter goal 
may lead to the displacement and gradual abdication of the former. 
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It could be argued that it is more prestigious for the agency to 
concentrate on developing services for employers and thus to 
neglect its services to clients, particularly since they may present 
far more complex and frustrating problems. Moreover, it is 
feasible that, in its cflforts to develop employer services, the agency 
could subjugate its client service goals for that purpose. Undoubt- 
edly these dangers do exist, and organizational mechanisms must 
be developed to prevent them. At the same lime, it is essential to 
see why the agency must try to maximize the attainment of both 
objectives. Briefly, four reasons can be identified: 

(a) The labor market is composed of Job seekers and em- 
ployers. Unless the agency develops important services for both 
groups, its ability to influence the labor market» which it must do 
in order to be effective, will be small. 

(b) In order to serve its clients effectively, MPS must have 
significant influence over potential employers. Only through an 
oflef of needed services can the agency expect to attain such a 
measure of influence. 

(c) Through comprehensive services to clients the agency gains 
unique knowledge and experience that could be of vital importance 
for potential employers. Concomitantly, services to employers are 
the only means the agency has to obtain the necessary information 
on effective ways to serve clients. Concentrating on one parly alone 
thus undermines the quality of services to that very party. 

(d) Finally, by pursuing service goals for employers as well 
as clients, MPS could potentially attract staff with a high degree of 
expertise, who, in turn, could raise the quality of tiio .<itafl in other 
sectors of the agency. 

It is important, however, that the agency rank its service goals 
to clients as first priority, since ultimately it must be accountable to 
that population for whose benefit the agency was founded. This 
can be accomplished by providing greater rewards to those in the 
organization who pursue client service goals and by developing 
performance criteria based on the degree to which the agency 
contributed and helped clients to Improve their status in the labor 
market. It is also feasible to develop two separate subsystems in 
MPS, each specializing in one of the goals, provided mechanisms 
for coordination and integration exist between them. 

The framework of the service technologies which the agency 
must develop for its clients, based on the findings reported earlier. 
Is the next topic. It is, of course, an ideal type and is based on the 
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notion ^hat MPS imisl become a multiservice center which is 
highly accountable for and to its clients, The proposed model Is 
designed to provide the necessary services at every critical juncture 
in the career of the client in the agency. /\n underlying assumption, 
not explicit in the model, is that agency service technologies for the 
disadvantaged worker must be structured so that they bring the 
client into an actual job or training situation as early as possible 
and that the activities of the agency must be based on concrete 
services that are perceived as relevant by the client himself. There 
is ample evidence to suggest that service technologies which delay 
the entry of the client into a job situation through testing, counsel- 
ing, training designed to raise ''motivation" or teach "basic work 
attitudes," etc. arc likely to fail. Moreover, when the aim of such 
services is to demand changes in the person himself rather than 
in his environment and situation, MPS is going to have little impact 
on the employment situation of the hard-to-employ. Wcllman 
(1968), who studied the failure of a federal government program 
designed to help lower-class youth find jobs, exphiins the failure: 

Their [the youths'] desire for work was not the problem. 
The real problem was whnt the program demanded of the 
young men. It asked them that they change their manner of 
speech and dress, that they ignore their lack of skills and 
society's lack of jobs, and that they act as if their arrest rec- 
ords were of no consequence in obtaining a job. It asked, most 
important, that they pretend they, and not society, bore the 
responsibility for their being unempIo>»^d. 

A second underlying assumption is that the service technology 
will be operationalizcd by teams handling a small cnseload of 
clients. The intensive nature of the proposed service technology 
necessitates that the stafT concentrate their efTorts on small groups 
of clients. 

COMPONENTS OF THE PLACEMENT AGENCY 
SERVICE TECHNOLOGY 

The proposed service technology of the agency (See Figure 2, page 
60) can be considered a series of connected, sequential, intervention 
steps, indicating a course of agency action such that the outcome 
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of each step determines Ihc content of ^hc next.* The linkage be- 
tween the various Intervention steps iirc based on a system of rapid 
feedback, so that the agency constantly monitors the effects of any 
given action on its clients. The assessment of the feedback deter- 
mines what future courses of action to follow. As discussed in 
Chapter 6, a basic obstacle in any effort to coordinate the services 
of the agency is the lack of an elTcctivc information system. The 
service technologies cannot achieve, therefore, any measure of 
effectiveness unless they develop on the basis of adequate, up-to- 
date information on the client. 

I. Inliial assi'ssment. The function of the first phase of the 
service process is twofold: to determine the occupational potentials 
of the client, and to identify the probicms encountered by the client 
that will impede his chances to engage in an employment enhance- 
ment program. 

The assessment of the Mient's employment potentials must be 
based on a measurement of the actual skills he possesses, rather 
than on the results of some standardized tests, which may be 
totally irrelevant to the situation of the disadvantaged worker. 
Furthermore, the occupational interests of the client should be 
seen as the first and crucial motivating force in his desire to change 
his situation and, therefore, should not be disregarded or hibclcd 
as "unrealistic.** In fact, the assessment process must be based on 
the full involvement of the client in every aspect of this phase. The 
client's perspective, definition of the situation, and aspirations 
must be accepted as starting points. Their rejection by the staff 
leads to the onset of distrust and disengagement by the client. The 
purpose of the occupational assessment process is to determine 
what actual and potential skills the client possesses; to identify 
those client attributes which must be taken as given and unchange- 
able, but which have important consequences for the type of jobs 
or training programs the client coutd undertake. (Among these 
attributes arc age, sex, marital status, and physical handicaps.); 
and to assess the client's occupational attributes that could be 
improved through proper intervention. 

The identification and assessment of employment-related prob- 
lems experienced by the client is of the highest importance at this 

* Although the sleps are Ideniified in a sequeniial order, the client need 
not follow ihem in lhat ojder. Rather, the order is detern^ined by the needs 
of the client at any given moment, and steps may be repeated hy him if 
necessary. 
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phase and is often the most neglected task in the agency. Very 
frequently the barriers to employment thai the hard-to-cmploy 
experiences arc due not only (or primarily) to lack of occupailonal 
skilts or molivalion, but rather to the overwhelming pressures of 
problems in other spheres of life. The hard-to-employ is often 
*'disndvantuged" because his circumstances do not allow him to 
solve successfully many personal problems which afTect his capacity 
and motivation to work. When employed, the pressures of such 
problems nuny undermine the stability and adequacy of his work 
performance. Health, financial, legal, day-care, transportation, 
and interpersonal problems may all be applicable. The major focus 
of the assessment process must be to determine what type of prob- 
lems experienced by the client have immediate negative impact on 
his chances to be successfully employed. This process should direct 
MPS in determining what employment-rehited problems must be 
resolved to enable the client to solve his employment difficulties. 
Again, the involvement of the ctient*s perspective on these problems 
in relation to his ability to w^ork is essential 

The agency must, therefore, perceive and relale to the client 
beyond the question of his occupational role. Recognition thnt the 
occupational role of the individual is interwoven in a network of 
other roles is critical. These other roles influence the patterns in 
which the individual fulfills his occupational role. The agency, if it 
wishes to cfTectivcly alter the one rote, must address itself to this 
network. 

The initial assessment process also enables the agency to dis- 
tinguish among the various needs of its clients. For example, the 
agency may divide its potential clients into four groups: (a) clients 
requiring assistance only in obtaining a job; (b) clients who need 
help in resolving some employment-related problems before a job 
referral; (c) clients who need an extensive process of training, 
on-the-job training, job placement, job coachinf. etc., and (d) 
clients who require intensive intervention by the agency to resolve 
major employment and employment-related problems. Subsequent 
actions by the agency will vary according to the type of client seek- 
ing services. 

2. The platming of potential employment enhancement strate- 
gies. On the basis of the initial assessment of the client's employ- 
ment problems and potentials, plans can be developed with the 
client for a course of action. The purpose of such a plan is to map 
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out, in advance, ihc Vi^rious steps MPS will undertake in attempt- 
ing (0 improve the client's employment status. As the client com- 
pletes each step, he can expect to move closer to his ultimate 
occupational objectives. Such a map requires the staff to specify 
concrete courses of action that are clearly interlinked and thus 
avoid the tendency to formulate plans that are vague and noncom- 
mittal, which leave the client with a strong sense of uncertainty. 
Put differently, the planning of intervention strategies must be 
based on the specification of a clear and concrete series of activities 
that can guide both the staff and the client. Such planning becomes 
a commitment on the part of the agency which can then serve as the 
criterion against which future actions by staff can be assessed. 

As suggested earlier, the plan must aim at introducing the client 
to an employment or job-training situation as soon as possible. It 
may be based on a series of activities expected to raise the skill 
level of the client, provide him with work experience, train him to 
a sj-JCeific job, etc. Most important for the agency is that the plan 
provides the information for the job developer, the training place- 
ment worker, and other staff to prepare the necessary employment 
services needed by the client. 

One of the dangers in the planning of employment enhancement 
strategies is that it may reflect organizational constraints and 
exigencies rather than the needs of the client. The planning process 
becomes constrained by the available employment resources in the 
agency at any given moment. Staff may suggest referrals to a 
training program or a job because they happen to be available at 
that time, not because they are likely to meet the needs of the 
client. Undoubtedly, staff must take into consideration the avail- 
ability of resources in planning services to the client, bni when this 
factor becomes predominant, no pressure will be built within the 
agency to seek the needed employment resources. Unless such a 
pressure is maintained and unless it stimulates organizational search 
activities for resources, the agency is in danger of neglecting the 
clients who may need its services the most and of becoming a pas- 
sive, reactive organization. A key organizational mechanism to 
minimize this danger is to develop specialized organizational coles 
designed to actively seek the needed resources indicated by the 
intervention plans. These are called ^'boundary spanning'' roles and 
will bo discussed in detail in the next chapter. 

3. Planning potential solmions to employment-related problems. 
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The tlangcr of ignoring client problems because no immediate 
organizational resources are available is most apparent in ihis area 
for two reasons, First, staff of the agency may perceive their service 
domain in terms that exclude reference and obligation to handle 
such problems. Second, the solution of employment-related prob- 
lems requires stall to enlist the services of other social service 
agencies. This necessitates a great deal of initiative, persistence, 
and commitment to the client. If this plan is to work, slalT must be 
committed to assisting the client with solving these problems, 
despite the dilUculties involved. 

The plan, in relating to the most pressing concerns presented by 
(he client, needs to specify a list of concrete courses of action to 
direct the elTorts of staff. This must be made in close reference lo 
the employment plans that are simultaneously being drawn. The 
two plans are obviously interdependent since the solutions called 
for by the employment plans determine what employment-related 
problems arc critical, and vice versa. For example, a referral of the 
client to a certain job may be contingent on the solution of a health, 
transportation, or day-care problem, while a referral to a training 
program may require the solution of some pressing financial or 
legal diirjculti*^*;. 

Although the plan may call upon various social service agencies, 
it also serves as an agreement that the stall will be responsible for 
obtaining such services and will maintain this responsibility if the 
client is referred to another agency. In short, the phm must commit 
the staff to becoming the client's advocates within the welfare arena. 

4. Tailonng of job situation or tramin^ program (Phase I), The 
purpose of this step is to develop the first job situation or training 
program cafled for by the plan. Probably nowhere in (he entire 
agency service technology is there any step as important as this 
one. h requires a radically different approach to matching the 
client with an employment resource than is currently operating in 
the agency. The role of the staff in this step is to actively search 
and negotiate with potential employers and tri:ining programr. lu 
develop a job or a training situation that fits the needs of the 
client. The job developer must knuw what client retjn'remL'iib. muM 
be met by a given job or training situation and not vice versa, ft 
is apparent that the entire success of MPS may hinge on this 
process, since the greater the ability of the job developer to develop 
a job situation that meets the needs of the clients the greater the 
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probability of success. In (his contexl it may be worthwhile to cite 
the example of occupational placement of disabled veterans in 
which ninior cflorts were put into modifying the job situation so 
that ihe disability did not become an insurmountable barrier to 
employment. 

The dilVieulties in tailoring a job or training situation vary, of 
course, with the prerequisites of the client, but, in many instances, 
they may not demand as many major changes in the job or training 
situation as may seem likely. Rather, the prerequisites may include 
such factors as hours of work, location, type of supervision, and 
work assignments, which may require only small adjustments in the 
job situation itself. In other instances greater organizational efforts 
must be exerted to obtain a suitable job situation. Either way» 
unless such a tailoring process takes place, the agency will remain 
no more than u labor exchange service. While for many clients 
such a service tnay be adequate, it is disastrous for the disadvan- 
taged, since it oHers no way of breaking the vicious cycle he is 
caught In. Tailoring a job situation to his needs is the most basic 
way in which this cycle can be broken. 

The agency also functions to obtain up-to-date and relevant 
information about the job or training program. With such informa- 
tion, the agency can assess again the suitability of the employment 
resource to the client and, most important, how to best prepare 
and match the client with the job or training situation. Very fre- 
quently the information that the agency has about a job or a 
training program tends to be erroneous because it is dependent on 
partial and minimal information provided by the employer. The 
job developer, on the other hand, through his actual contact with 
the employer and job situation, can obtain far more reliable 
information. 

It must be emphasized again that the underlying concept behind 
this step in the service technology is to develop job or training 
situations that arc adaptable to the attributes of the client and are 
structured in a way that minimizes the potential negative conse- 
quences of the client's personal limitations. 

5. Design oj services to solve employment-related problems. 
Crucial to this step is the active search for those social services that 
could not only meet the needs of the client, but that will accept 
him in the first place. In a referral process it is usually left to the 
client to negotiate his own acceptance by the social service agency. 

O 
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There must bo, therefore, a systcnuitic linkage between the efforts 
of the agency to serve the emplaymcnl needs of the client iind the 
cfTorls of other social service units to handle the employment- 
related problems he presents, h is the task of the agency to develop 
such linkages and negotiate for appropriate services on behalf of 
the client. The design process means, therefore, that agency staff 
must identify the social services that can handle the client's prob- 
lem, arrange with the agency to accept the client for services, 
provide the necessary information to the agency's staff, and obtain 
the agency's commitment to respond favorably to the client's 
problem. 

In assuming such a role, MPS becomes the client's advocate and 
spokesman. This indicates to the client a far greater organizational 
conmiitment to his general welfare, and, if such a commitment 
becomes translated into action, the influence of the agency on the 
client and its ability to direct him will increase significantly. 

6, Matching the client with a job or training program. The 
matching process is the actualization of the design that was de- 
veloped in the previous steps. It involves not only making the best 
choice from the alternatives that have been developed, but also 
forming the bridge between the client and the job or training 
situation. Such a bridge serves to ascertain that the client has in 
fact made his entry into the job or training situation and that the 
necessary conditions for the beginning of his new role are present. 

It is frequently not realized by MPS that the actual confrontation 
between the client and the job or training situation can be extremely 
traumatic. It is a predicament that creates a great many uncertain 
expectations, particularly for the client. He enters a new situation 
in which he has no clear indication of how to function, in which he 
may apply inappropriate patterns of behavior, or in which his 
expectations may be at odds with the new reality. The task of the 
matching process is to help the client overcome this traumatic 
situation and to enable him to make his initial steps in the job or 
training situation. It may involve such activities as accompanying 
the client to the new job, introducing him to his supervisors, 
answering questions that arise, and handling final arrangements 
between the client and the employer. The degree of staff involve- 
ment and intervention in the matching process will depend, of 
course, on the assessed ability of the client to handle such a 
situation. 

O 
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Tho matching process involves three parties: the elicnt, the 
agency stnflf member, iind the employer. The function of agency 
staff is to mediate between the client and employer, help the elicnt 
accept the work situation, and help the employer accept the client 
as a worker. The events and information obtained in the matching 
process serve to indicate the client's chances to succeed, the possi- 
ble tasks ol the job coach, and ihe possibility of rcmalching the 
client with a dilTerent job. 

7. 77k* mam^ement of the clients referral to services. When 
such referrals are called for, MPS, in keeping with its function, 
must be the active agent in linking the client with the needed 
service. The agency staff need to make the necessary arrangements 
that will ensure thai the client will actually arrive at the receiving 
agency, be accepted by the appropriate statT, and have his problem 
clearly idenlified. 

It is an accepted fact that when a staff member accompanies (he 
client to the social service unit the chances that the client will re- 
ceive the appropriate services increase significantly. Similarly, 
when the elicnt and (he staff of the receiving agency arc prepared 
for each other the chances of failure in their encounter decline. 
With the information they have on the client, stalf can prepare 
the receiving agency to process the referred client in a manner that 
will improve the chances that the needed services will be provided, 
without the client huving to undergo eoaiplex aiid time-consuming 
screening procedures. 

Two latent, but important, functions are served by such an active 
referral management process. First, the agency stalf obtains 
invaluable, lirsthand, updated information about the service goats 
and technology of the social service agency and particularly about 
its client management procedures. Such information is critical for 
future referral attempts. Second, it affords an opportunity to de- 
velop a cliniate of exchange between the two agencies. 

8. /\ssessnient of the matching and /or referral process. The 
need for assessment at this stage in the service process cannot be 
overemphasized. With the matching of the client to a job or training 
situation and/or his referral to other services, an important juncture 
has been reached in the career of the client in the agency. This is 
also the point at which the client is taking his first steps in the 
employment situation and will, therefore, provide invaluable infor- 
mation about his ability to follow the organizational plans and 
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ubout the adequacy uiiil suitabiliiy of ihc plans themselves. At this 
juncture* many of the real attributes of the client are being exposed. 
Typically at this stage, agency stafT discover facts ifboul the client 
and his situation that were tiot considered earlier. Here the first 
disappointments about the client's motivation and progress occur. 
When "failures*" begin, agency stall often repent solutions which 
have not succeeded in the past. It is not atypical to find that when 
a job match fails, agency sta[f tend to repeat a similar match, only 
to escalate the clienrs chances for failure. 

The purpose of assessment, which involves the client himself, 
is to avoid such pitfalls and, when necessary, to redesign the entire 
plan or to develop a dilTcrent job or training program for the client. 
The clement of time is also imporlanl in this context. The assess- 
ment must occur shortly after the matching process lias taken place 
so that inunediate action can be taken before the client's problems 
escalate. 

9, The job coachifii^. The function of job coaching is lo help the 
client adjust to the new work situation and maintain it, Ferman 
( 1969: 29-30) describes the activities of the job coach as follows: 
( 1 ) maintaining contact on and ofT the job with the hard-to-employ 
client after placement:, (2) advising supervisors on hjmdling of 
problems related to the hard-lo-employ worker; (3) counseling 
workers and supervisors; and (4) providing for feedback of infor- 
mation on progress and success or failure of the client. 

The coaching or training component of this role should also be 
emphasized. The coaching process attempts to help the client 
develop necessary work habits, to handle the job requirement, and 
to cope with daily problems that arise in the work situation. The 
job coach may also combine in his role the occupational or skill 
coaching itself, and il is plausible that only the combination of all 
these tasks in one person can make the job coach an elTective 
change ngent, 

10. The coufiseling process. Client counseling in regard to 
employment-related problems is highly related to the functions of 
the job coach. Although the roles arc separated here analytically, 
they may be combined in the same staff person. The counseling 
process must identify the problems that adversely affect the clienrs 
employment situation; provide advice to the client on handling the 
problems; intervene on behalf of the client when necessary, such as 

Q rvith social service agencies and police; counsel other family mem- 
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bcrs on how to assist the client as he copes with his problems; and 
provide information to the agency about the progress of the client. 

II. Crisis hamUhig mechanisms. The success of the agency stafT 
as effective job coaches or counselors largely depends on their 
ability to mobilize resources to meet crisis situations in which the 
client may find himself, either on or off the job. Given the precar- 
ious and disadvantaged situation in which the hard-to-employ must 
function, emerging problems that could otherwise find quick solu- 
tions can easily become major crises, which could severely hamper 
the functioning of the worker. It could be that the relatively high 
frequency of such situations in the disadvantaged worker's life 
results in his inability to follow through on plans or to progress in 
his employment situation. The stoppage of work ns a result of such 
problems as illness, legal difllculties, and disputes with employers 
are very frequent. The best of plans and job placement may fail 
when such crises erupt and are not coped with immediately. The 
agency must, therefore, develop appropriate mechanisms to handle 
such crises us they arise, before they bring ^\bout an irreversible 
setback and disruption in the client's employment situation. 

In the job or training situation, crises may result from such 
problems as the worker's absence or tardiness, dispute with super- 
visor or fellow workers, inability or unwillingness to fulfill work 
norms, and display of inappropriate behavior on the job. These 
situations call for rapid intervention by the job coach or counselor 
and the deployment of various devices to cope with the situation. 
These may include the establishment of a ''buddy system," advising 
supervisors on ways to reinforce the client*s work discipline, nego- 
tiating and mediating between the client and his coworkers, and 
counseling the client on the consequences of his behavior. 

Outside the job situation, problems such as illness, arrest, failure 
of transportation or day care arrangements, and financial hardship 
are all likely to lead the client into jeopardy in his employment 
situation. Intervention in these areas necessitates rapid mobiliza- 
tion of the needed services and, when necessary, informing the 
employer of the problem in order to minimize negative repercus- 
sions on his part. 

In all these instances effective and rapid intervention requires 
''organizational slack,'* i.e., unused and uncommitted resources that 
can be mobilized quickly and without complicated procedures. 
These resources may be in the form of emergency health services, 
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huids for enicrgcncy logins, ucccss to bail services, emergency day 
care fueilities, etc. To use these resources, even when they are 
available, the agency slalT nuist obt;iin quick feedback from the 
client about the problenis he encounters. To do so, the agency staff 
must maintain close contact with him and assure his trust and will- 
ingness to repmt lo Ihem during a crisis situation. Such trust, can 
only be <leveloped if there is a growing recognition among the 
clients of MPS that the agency is in fact willing and capable of 
respoiuling lo their problems. 

12. l\'riodk' vvaliuiiion of the client's prof^rvss. As is obvious 
from the description of the proposed framework of agency service 
technology so far» a basic element is continuous monitoring of the 
client's progress. *Ihe monitoring process is one of the underpin- 
nings of the whole system, and it serves as a prime stimulus to 
organizational actions vis-a-vis the client. The periodic cvaluntion, 
however, is necessary in order to obtain a more total picture of the 
client from all the participants in the change cfTorts. During evalua- 
tion the relevant issues regarding the client's cniploymcnl status are 
presented and inlerlinked. Only by obtaining a more comprehensive 
assessment of the client s status can the agency stall ascertain the 
degree to which their various activities on behalf of the client are 
congruent and responsive to his identified needs. 

The evaluation, therefore, enables the different participants such 
as the counselor, job coach, ]ob developer, ihc clienl'is supervisor, 
and the client himself to present their assessments of the client's 
progress and to identify problem areas needing adjustment. The 
function of the periodic evaluation is not only to assess what has 
been done in the past, but also to establish the factual basis for 
future planning of organizational activities for the clicm. The 
periodic evaluation may point to needed changes in the employ- 
ment situation, to serious training or educational deficiencies that 
nuist be overcome, to the need to resolve other employment-related 
problems, and the like. In short, this evaluation must generate 
Ihe crucial information thai is necessary for the planning of further 
employment enhancement strategies and other services for the 
client. 

The subsequent phases or steps in the service technology arc 
similar to those cited enrlicr. They indicate the spiral nature of 
the service technology, that is, the loops to previous steps in the 
technology, as depicted in Figure 2, do not indicate repetition of 
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previous slratcgics, but rallicr the development of new intervention 
methods based on previous cxpericnees in assisting the client, For 
example, the need to develop a dilTercni job or training siuialion 
for the client will probably arise, as the existing one may not have 
brought the desired results. 1 he new ellorts are based on the experi- 
ence gained thus far, and hopefully this will diminish the chances 
of subsequent failure, 

The service technology, as depicted in Figure 2, foltows a step- 
wise pattern, The ultimate goal, obviously, is lo enable the client 
lo achieve a belter employment status in the normal labor nvarkct 
than he had at point of entry, l o achieve this, the client may have 
lo repeat this scries of steps several times, allhotigh the specific 
content of each step will vary (see Figure 3). This process under- 
lines the need for ongoing agency accountability in order to assist 
the client in his entry into a stable and improved employment 
silualion. I wo fundamental points are indicated by the step-wise 
nKxIel. First, MPS must develop plans and strategics that will 
bring the client through a scries of successive approximations 
leading to the ultimate goal of full employment. Second, the agency 
must remain responsible to the client even when he is successfully 
placed in a job or training situation (only a step toward the ultimate 
objective). MPS should not await the return of the client after he 
has completed (or dropped) a given training program, but rather 
follow him lliroughout the entire process. 

Figure 3 does not ignore the fact that clients may fail or drop 
out at any given step in the service technology. It acknowledges 
the possibility (hat there may be groups of clients whom MPS 
cannot effectively assist, for reasons embedded in the clients them* 
selves or in the organization and structure of ihc agcncy*s services. 
Yet the purpose of this framew^ork is to minimize svich failures 
through several mechanisms: (a) the expansion of the services 
olTered by MPS, (b) the design of the services around the needs 
and attributes of the client, (c) the close interaction between staff 
and client, (d) the continuous monitoring of the clicnt*s progress, 
and (c) the rapid response of the agency to client's problems. 
Above all, the model emphasizes the need to repeat steps that have 
failed to achieve the desired objective by developing new solutions 
on the basis of the experience gained. It is expected, therefore, that 
the use of this model wilt prevent the tendency of MPS to develop 
routine procedures in handling its clients and encourage instead the 
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An Example of a Stepwise Model of a Clieni\s 
Progress Through Manpower Placement Services 



phase V 

exil 10 
normal 
cniploymcnl 
situation 



phase III 

successful 
completion 
of on-ihe- 
job training 



phase II 

successful 
completion of 
iraining 
program 



phase IV 

sticcessful 
completion of 
"experimentar* 
job situation 



ENTRY _J:1!!!LL_ 
successful 
completion of 
work situation 
to acquire 
basic work- 
habits 



adoption of a nonroutinc service system that is motivated by a 
constant search for new solutions. 

Finally, we should point out that the proposed model for place- 
ment service technology is internicshed with an information and 
follow up system. Every juncture in the career of the client becomes 
also a point at which crucial information about him is obtained, 
processed, and analyzed and serves as the basis for subsequent 
^ 'decision-making. Moreover, each of these junctures also represents 
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a point i\{ which the client is routed in some critical direction, or 
where he moy leave the system complclcly. In cither case, MPS 
must have a follow up component at each of these Junctures to 
ascertain whether the client has reached his destination; whether 
he withdrew from the agency, and, if so, why; and whether he can 
be relinked to the agency. 

Given the requirements of the service technology, it should be 
abundantly clear that this system cannot function properly without 
an elTective and enicient information and follow up mechanism. A 
follow up system should provide the information necessary to make 
future decisions about the client and the information to assess the 
consequences of the actions taken by slalT. Without valid and 
reliable information in both areas, the service technology of MPS 
has hardly a chance to achieve any acceptable level of efTcctiveness. 
This system will be discussed in the next chapter. 
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There is a strong correlation between the vitality and adaptability 
of an organization and the elTectivcness and cfticiency of Its intelli- 
gence system. The intelligence system enables the organization to 
evaluate its own activities and become aware of the changes and 
developments occurring in its relevant environment. Without such 
an active process of learning, the progress of the agency is likely to 
be hailed, and it may find that its services and modes of operation 
arc rapidly becoming obsolete* The mere existence of an intelli- 
gence system obviously does not guarantee greater organizational 
adaptability; the system must be eflkient and effeclive and it must 
be used in the agency's decision^making processes. Without radical 
improvements in the feedback mech anisms of MPS, other organiza- 
tional innovations, such as those proposed in previous chapters, are 
likely to be short lived. 

In general, an intelligence system fulfills three related functions. 
It monitors the external relevant environment of the agency, pro- 
vides an internal audit of stall and client activities, and evaluates 
the agency's outputs. 

O 
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The monitoring of the i^gcncy's cxlcrnal environment is intended^ 
first of all, to iitert the agency to important changes and develop- 
ments In the various units upon which it Is dependent. These 
include suppliers of jobs and trnining oppcHlunities, social service 
agencies, and legislation. Secondly, such a cheek also attempts to 
identify new developments in manpower placement methods and 
other client service techniques. External observation is also required 
to inform the agency of changes in the character of the client 
population, 

The main purpose of an internal audit is to monitor the activities 
of the slafT vis-i^-vis the clients and the careers of the clients within 
the agency. The information generated by internal auditing enables 
staff to assess the progress of the clients and to determine future 
courses of action. The management of the agency uses the same 
information to evaluate the operation of the service technology. 

Obviously, service outputs must be evaluated in order to deter- 
mine whether the agency is achieving its service goals at some 
reasonable level of success. The principal aim of this process is to 
determine what happened to clients after they had been served by 
the agency. 

The fulfillment of the above functions requires the following 
intelligence activities: 

1. Collection of the necessary data; 

2. Analysis of data so that it becomes meaningful information; 

3. Transmission of the information to relevant decision-makers; 

4. Interpretation of the information in order to generate knowl- 
edge.* 

Malfunction in any of the steps is likely to adversely alTect the 
capability of the system to develop knowledge, One of the most 
revolutionary n\echanisms to assist the intelligence system to 
eflkicnlly and efTectivety achieve its goal has been the use of com- 
puters and electronic data processing (EDP). One cannot under- 
estimate the tremendous impact of EDP in revolutionizing the 
character of information systems and management decision-making 
and control processes. Briefly, the new information technology 
enables the agency to: 

I. Collect information in a rapid and systematic manner; 



♦ A distinction is being made between dala, information, and knowledge. 
Data are cues received from the objecis monitored, Information is the 
organizalion of the cues in meaningful ways. Knowledge is the inlerprelation 
given to the information. 
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2. Broaden the scope of each decision by increasing the range 
of attcrnalives explored and tlie speed of exploration; 

3. Monitor systematically the actions that follow the decisions; 
and 

4. Assess the outcomes of a decision rapidly and shorten the 
planning period (Whisler and Shultz, I960). 

There is no doubt that witli appropriate use of EDP the potential 
for rationalizing the activities of the agency can be vastly im- 
proved.* A discussion follows on exploration of the nature of the 
intelligence system currently found in MPS, the changes it needs to 
undergo in order to become more effective, and the potential Uses 
of electronic data processing (EDP) in upgrading such a system. 

MONITORING THE EXTERNAL ENVIRONMENT OF 
THE MANPOWER PLACEMENT AGENCY 

MPS has been characterized as a "people processing" organiza- 
tion whose primary function is to enlist external resources that will 
meet the needs of its clients. It should be emphasized again that 
the agency depends fundamentally on outside employment re- 
sources and social services, which must be mobilized at every step 
in the process of changing the client's employment status. The very 
core activities of agency staff involve continuous transactions, 
therefore, with external units. These transactions are with suppliers 
of jobs and (raining opportunities (i.e., employers, training pro- 
grams) and social service agencies (i.e., health facilities, day care 
centers, welfare departments, law enforcement agencies). In each 
case the agency staff attempt to find and develop an appropriate 
resource for the client and link him to it in a manner that will en- 
sure a successful response to the client's needs. A basic prerequisite 
for an effective ^'matching" process is a thorough knowledge of 
these resources in terms of their existence and availability, the 
nature of the services they provide, and the criteria they set for 
the reeepient of clients. Such knowledge can only be produced by 
an effective external monitoring and search system. Such a system 
also enables MPS to reduce the uncertainty involved in using ex- 
ternal resources, and to minimize their haphazard utilization. Put 



♦ For a more detailed discussion on EDP, its development, and appHca- 
^••'^ns, see Rosove (1967). 
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ditTcrcntly, one way Ihc agency can gain sonic measure of control 
and mastery over its environment is by developing an intelligence 
system that provides up-lo-dale information and can search out the 
largest number of aiternative resources that might be used. Needless 
to say, the larger the number of aiternatives available to slnlT, the 
greater their independence from the cnvironnieiU in making deci- 
sions for their clients. 

Currently, however, agencies (end to have rather passive and 
ineiTeetive external monitoring systems of occupational resources 
and social services. MPS typically receives information about job 
openings through three channels: employer calls to the agency, 
contact of job developers with employers, and contacts of agency 
employment interviewers with potential employers. With the cx- 
cepiioji of the third channel, much of the information received 
tends to be partial, incomplete, and occasionally invalid. StalT fmd 
that critical items of information such as level of education re- 
quired, health conditions, etc., are unavailable. The most detri- 
mental aspect of such a system is the fact that a significant 
proportion of the job orders arc closed by the time they arc 
re4:eived by the employment interviewers. Such ditlicullics stem 
from the fact that agency staff who actually attempt the matching 
process of clients with jobs are usunlly removed from the source 
of information, i.e., potential employers. Nor do they have close 
contact with the job developers who might have access to the 
relevant information. In addition, there is a lack of update mecha- 
nisms to augment rapidly the information available about a given 
job. For example, stafT may find out that a job order has been 
closed only after sending a client to the employer or they may 
discover additional qualification requirements only after calling the 
employer prior to client referral. 

An even more serious situation exists with regard to the potential 
utilization of various social service agencies. When such referrals 
do occur, they arc bnsed on personal stafT contacts and on ad hoc 
information received from other stafT members (and clients). 
Reliance on informal channels tends to constrain the amount of 
informiition available to stiifT in making referral decisions and to 
endanger its validity and reliability. 

The costs of inadequate monitoring and search of external re- 
sources arc quite obvious. To note a few: 

1, Mismiitching of clients with employment resources increases 
considcriibly. 
O 
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2. 'I'hc cfTcciivencss y^\ ihc clccision-m;iking processes in relation 
lo olTering specific services lo clienls is reduced. 

3. There is u slgniikant underulili/ation of pi>lentiiU resources. 
One of the chief nieehauisms to develop a more effective eMernal 

iminitoring system is tlirough tlie estahlishinent of *lHUindary 
spanning" roles. The ntajor fimction of these roles is to maintain 
close ties with external units and to actively search the environ- 
mcnt for new resources. StalT members assuming such roles develop 
working relations with a given set of externa! units such as em* 
ployers in a certain industry or agencies in a given social service 
field. These ^'contact men," us they are often called* gather essential 
information about resources and transmit the information to inter- 
ested staff members. The contact men are also constantly searching 
for new resources in their fietd and keep the agency up to date on 
chailges and developments in the existing resources, 't hey serve, 
therefore, as vital links between critical segments of the external 
environment and the iigency. The job developer or job coach, who 
is closely attached to the agency, often serves in this capacity. The 
boundary spanning roles serve as the sensors of the agency vis-a-vis 
its environment and the channels through which information about 
the environment is transmitted to the agency. A contact person's 
expertise is t>ften a major determinant of the agency's ability lo 
acquire knowledge of externa! resovirces. Such performance must 
be based on the following criteria: 

1. The contact person n)ust develop expert knowledge about 
the resources in his area of specialization. 

2. He must be able to develop cooperative and informative rela- 
tionships with the major suppliers of these resources. 

3. The contact person needs to develop highly sophisticated 
search techniques for new resources. 

4» He must develop analytic skills and tools to assess and evalu- 
ate developments and changes in the nature of the resources. 

5. The contact {>crson must constantly update and validate the 
information available to MPS on external resources. 

6. He must acquire cfTcclive and cflicicnt communication chan- 
nels to the agency. 

The last three objectives can be greatly facilitated by the use of 
computers and electronic data processing. The computer and EDP 
provide highly eHicient, accurate, and extremely rapid ways of 
storing the information acquired; updating it; categorizing, classify- 
ing, and analy/Jng the information; and retrieving it when needed. 
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The use of KDP for such purposes is illustrated by computerized 
job banks and community resources inventory. 

A computerized job bank operates on the principle that every 
job order that is developed or received by MPS is stored in a 
standard format in the uompuler. This format is actually a uniform 
list of information about the job that must accompany every order. 
This information may include type of job, level of skills required, 
age range, health restrictions, location, hours of work, and avail- 
ability of training. As the job orders are stored in the computer, 
their various requirements form a standard matrix of job classes. 
The matrix is schematically presented In Figure 4. In the matrix 
the numbers represent different classes of jobs, while the letters 
represent dilTerent qualification requirements. In such n format 
every new item of information about a job order can be rapidly 
transmitted to the computer (potentially in a matter of milli- 
seconds) and be stored there. The computer itself sorts, classifies, 
and categorizes the job orders according to matrix requirements. It 
should be noted in this context that the use of the computer enables 
the storage of a vast amount of information about each job order 
that could never be done manually. Once stored, the computer. 

Figure 4, 

Schenialic Presentation of Job Bank Matrix 
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upon comnKUHl, ciui very riipidly search out any class of jobs with 
a given set of quulifkalions or uUribulcs. (Wc shall lutcr sec Ihc 
iniportnnce of this facility in matching clients with jobs.) 

The enormous capabilities of n computerized job bank for 
analyzing what occurs in the job market must be cnij'hasizcd. The 
agency can very rapidly find out what types of job^ it is receiving 
and from what industries. It can determine accurately what job 
orders have the attributes that will facilitate the placement of its 
clients. It can further ascertain what types of job orders it needs to 
seek and develop. In short, such an analysis can direct the energies 
of the agency to those areas that will give the greatest payoflf in 
terms of obtaining necessary etnployment resources and alert it to 
new developments which may pose dangers or provide opportuni- 
ties to the agency. 

A computerized job bank also enables the stafT of MPS to gain 
rapid access to such information. Either through computer print- 
outs or terminals, staff can obtain up-to-date information about 
available job orders and can scan rapidly the entire set of job 
orders in the bank. The computer can overcome many information 
barriers like location, time, and personnel. The use of the com- 
puterized job bank, therefore, opens up a far greater range of 
employment resources for staff to consider than was ever possible 
before, and potentially staff could become far less dependent on a 
few known resources, Such n system can be updated at an amazing 
speed. For example, when a job order is closed, this information 
can be sent to the computer through a terminal, and in a matter of 
seconds that bit of information is available to every staff member 
of the agency who has access to the job bank. 

In a similar fashion, the agency could develop a computerized 
inventory of social services which includes information on the 
service provided, eligibility criteria, procedures of referrals, and 
persons to contact New information about a given welfare service 
can be rapidly stored at the computer, replacing obsolete informa- 
tion, hence keeping the resource inventory up-to-date. Similarly, 
experience gained from referring clients can be easily added to the 
information already available. Such a system will again be under 
the control of contact persons specializing in obtaining information 
about social services. When the computerized inventory is then 
made available to staff, it will open the possibility of using a far 
greater range of resources than they could [earn about through 
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personal experience. Moreover, the information provided will be 
more viilid and reliable, reducing the risks of misreferrals, 

Finally, \vc need to point to a set of boundary spanning roles 
that arc of critical importance to MPS, yet often arc highly 
neglected. These roles function to monitor the development of new 
knowledge about client service procedures parlicularly in employ- 
ment placement techniques. The fields of vocational testing and 
guidance, training and coaching, job analysis, forecasting labor 
market development, optimization of man-job matching, etc, are 
in a constant state of development and progress. Unless the agency 
updates itself in those relevant areas, it will find its service tech- 
nologies to be obsolete. It is remarkable, therefore, to note how few 
resources are directed toward research and development and staff 
development. It can be stated unequivocally that the effectiveness 
of MPS will also be a function of its ability to update the knowl- 
edge base of its service technology. It is essential that the agency 
develop systematic tics with knowlcdgc^producing organizations 
such as universities and research institutes. It is equally important 
that the agency allocate resources and staff for internal research, 
staff development, demonstration projects, and cxpcrinicnlalion in 
new service delivery patterns. 

INTERNAL AUDITING AND CONTROL 

The concept of internal auditing, as used in this context, docs 
not refer merely to a system of control and to supervision of staff. 
It also encompasses the entire informational foundation that en- 
ables staff to carry out their activities on a rational basis. Such 
internal auditing and control refers to two levels of organizational 
performance: the case or client level, and Ihc operational or de- 
partmental level. 

1. The case or client service level. The function of the internal 
auditing at this level is to provide staff with all necessary informa- 
tion for decision-making at every juncture of the client's career in 
the agency. That is, the agency must develop an information system 
that collects, analyzes, and disseminates appropriate information at 
every important stage of the service process. The information sys- 
tem at this Jevcl is organized around the flow of the service 
decisions made by staff. The flow is composed of a series of 
linked decision junctures such as the determination of employment 
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Status, asscssnicnl of cmployincnt-rcluted problems, job niutching. 
patterns of job coaching, and evaluation of the client's progress, 
For each of these decision junctures the information system needs 
lo: 

(a) Supply the rclevnnt input of information to the decision 
maker; 

(b) Facilitate the decision-making process itself through presen- 
tation of the alternatives, analysis of the information, etc. 

(c) Record the decision itself; and 

(d) Record the consequences of the decision on the client's 
progress. 

It is clear that without such a system the service technology of 
MPS cannot be operated in a rational manner. The interaction 
between the service technology and the information system is 
depicted In Figure 2» 

As currently structured, the Informiition systems available in the 
agencies do not meet the above prerequisites. Information on the 
client is collected haphazardly, often with no apparent relevance to 
service decisions that need to be made. Actions taken by staff are 
not recorded systematically and there is hardly any methodical 
collection of data on the consequences of such actions, except for 
such gross designations as "client was not hired," or '*hlrcd but 
later left/' etc. When a team of staft work with the client, there is 
often lack of continuity in the information that each member 
obtains, let alone any effective communication among staff of such 
information. When tjie record system of the agencies studied for 
this report were examined, one was impressed by the scant amount 
of information available, by the lack of internal consistency, by the 
lack of any follow-up information on actions taken, and by the lack 
of a pool of information on the same client. The consequences of 
information deficits like this on client service are quite apparent. 
For example: 

(a) Staff made decisions about clients on the basis of inade- 
quate information and therefore risked making erroneous decisions; 

(b) Staff could not know the consequences of their decisions 
adequately. They might not know why the client failed to obtain a 
given job or why he was fired. There was no way that they could 
evaluate their actions and improve their decisions. Often staff 
undertook the same courses of action that had failed in the past; 

(c) Staff found that they neede.^ to obtain the same information 
again and again from the client because it was not recorded prop- 
id 
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crly, WHS sclduni U|HJatal, and was quite discontinuous. The lack 
of uniformity and consistency in the bits of information collected 
prevented staff from obtaining a comprehensible picture of Ihe 
client. 

(d) Supervisory stafT lacked an adequate informational basis 
upon which they could assess the performance of their staff, and 
could not assist them in developing better techniques (o serve their 
clients. 

To develop a more effective and etlicient internal auditing sys- 
tem, the agency needs to engage in a careful analysis of the 
decisional components of each stage in the service technology. It 
must identify the range and content of the decisions stafT members 
need to make at each juncture (see Figure 2). In so doing, the 
informational requirements for effective decision-making can be 
explicitly identified, as can the information that needs to be trans- 
mitted to decision-makers at subsequent service junctures. Once 
information needs are identified, a scheme must be developed for 
the uniform classification and codification of the information items 
to be used, and procedures for infornhilion gathering, update, and 
retrieval must be planned. Such a process requires that the basic 
information the agency plans to collect and use be classified and 
coded in a system of categories that are explicitly defined, unambig- 
uous, and uniformly applied throughout the entire agency. 

The advantages to the agency of a computerized client record 
system are manifold. First, this method insures that all the neces- 
sary information on the client is collected^ stored, and classified in 
standardized, uniform, and explicit categories. The computerized 
file will enable very rapid update of such information. Secondly, 
such a system, when properly programmed, will ensure proper 
distribution of all the necessary information about the client 
needed for decision-making. A staff member*s own decisions and 
actions about the client will then be stored in the file for future 
reference. Finally, decisions and actions taken by other units in 
the agency for the client will be stored in the computerized file and 
thus be available to staff when needed. 

The computerized client*s file can serve as a powerful tool in the 
process of matching the client with appropriate employment re- 
sources or other social services. This is done through the com- 
parison of the client*s file with the computerized job bank, for 
example. The employment interviewer who needs to match the 
client with a job signals the computer what items of information 
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about the client must be matched with a given job. Such items can 
be age, location, level of education, need for on-the-job training, 
class of jobs desired, etc. I'he computer then reaches the job bauk 
and lists all the jobs Oiat meet the needs and qualifications of the 
client within a specified range. I'hc enipioynjcnt interviewer can 
choose the best alternative available (Leinian, 1965). A con)- 
putcrizcd imitchmg process could avoid many of (he pitfalls of 
manual matching. 

(a) It can handle far greater amounts of necessary information 
about the client needed for the matching process; 

(b) It can scan a large volume of job orders in the job bank 
which cannot be done manually; 

(c) The matching process itself is far more rational and accu- 
rate. 

The above is not intended to undervalue the importance of the 
human judgment in the process, but to facilitate staff decisions. 

2. Operations level By auditing operations level we refer to the 
assessment of groups of operations or activities that cut across 
individual clients or staff. For example, these may include the 
analysis of alt the activities done for clients with a given employ- 
ment background; the success of job coaching* or counseling; 
analysis of the success rates of various job referrals; and the re- 
sponscs of staff to clients who drop out. In other words, auditing at 
operations level attempts to answer basic managerial questions 
about the modes of agency operation as a whole. The results of 
such auditing enables the agency to evaluate its operating policies 
and the eflfecliveness and cfUciency of various operations and ac- 
tivities. 

The specific purposes of such auditing include: 

(a) Evaluation of the types of client arriving at the agency, the 
range of problems they present, and the services they request; 

(b) Assessment of the services given to different cohorts of 
clients and their consequences; (These may include, for example, 
evaluation of whether clients needing training were actually re- 
ferred to appropriate training programs; whether there are cohorts 
of clients with needs for which no adequate services are available, 
whether clients are properly matched with jobs, or whether ade- 
quate follow-up is done by staff.) 

(c) Assessment of staff performance in terms of size of case 
load, average number of contacts with clients, type of resources or 
intervention techniques used, etc. 
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U is inconcciviihlc thnt cfTcctive auclitlng of operations levels 
could be carried out without a computerized client record system, 
for such auditing necessitates the analysis of agj^regate data that is 
uniformly recorded and available. Without a computerized system 
the costs of information retrieval from hundreds of client files be- 
comes prohibitive. Nevertheless, without such ;u/diting the agency 
hicks the basic tools for improving operating policies. It will be 
unable to determine whether the operations that compose its 
service technology are properly implemented, let alone whether 
(hey arc eflective. 

EVALUATION OF OUTPUT OR SERVICK OUTCOMES 

The final, and perhaps most important, function of the intelli- 
gence system is to enable MPS to evaluate its service outcomes. In 
(he final analysis, the agency can only justify its existence and 
enhance its position if it can show competence in attaining service 
objectives. To do so, it must develop reliable procedures to 
evaluate the consequences of its services. The problems involved 
in attempting to measure outcomes in agencies are extremely 
complex. They stem from the fact that there is neither a consensus 
regarding a norm of ^'success/' nor valid and reliable methods to 
measure it. Consider, for example, the issue of whether placement 
of a person in any job should be considered a *'succcss" and 
whether a measure of success based on 60 consecutive work days 
on that job is valid and reliable. In many instances such a definition 
and measure of success may prove inadequate ard arbitrary. 

Setting a certain measure for desired outcomes may result in 
unanticipated and undesirable consequences. Such is the case when 
getting one client a job becomes the measure of success. When this 
criterion is -adopted, start tend to gear their efforts to obtain a high 
ratio of clients hired per clients referred. However, as a result of 
adopting such a criterion, staff begin to prefer those clients who 
have a high probability of being hired. Clients who arc considered 
"bad risks" are likely to be '*cooled out" through lack of attention, 
referral to counseling, referral to other agencies, and the like. 
Similar unanticipated consequences may occur with the adoption 
of other evaluation criteria, and the agency must carefully con- 
sider iheir potential implications. In particular, it must make a 
distinction between criteria for measuring the performance of staff 
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and crilcria for niciisurini; ihc pcifornunico of the agency ns a 
whole. 

Another risk involved in developing evaluative criteria is the 
tendency of the i^gency to adopt symbolic criteria when faced with 
the dilHculties of developing substantive criteria. Symbolic evalu- 
ation refers to procedures that are based on testimonies by stalT or 
clients, display of the '\succcssfur' client, self-evaluation, and the 
like. It is easy to see that the use of such procedures may be highly 
misleading and, in fact, could cover up serious failures by the 
organization. 

There is no doubt that evaluation of such organizations as MPS 
is "painful" in Ihc sense that it is likely to expose serious gaps 
between expectation and, actual accomplishment. Moreover, the 
executive leadership of the agency may be concerned (on some 
occasions jusliliably so) that such an exposure may undermine 
the legitimacy of the agency. Yet such thinking results in a vicious 
cycle in which the agency cannot improve its services for lack of 
adequate outcome measures, which in turn increase the fear of 
such measures. It must be realized, however, that in the long run 
lack of adequate outcome measures leads to the deterioration of 
the organization. A prerequisite to the development of such mea- 
sures is a strong commitment by the executive leadership. 

The design of valid and reliable measures of outcome has to 
recognize the fact that the service goals of the agency are multi- 
dimensional, and consist of various subgoals and tasks. The 
measures need to relate to the goals of each subsystem and to 
the relationship among them, In this context it is recognized that 
nujltiple measures must be developed addressing themselves to 
various service objectives pursued by staff. The guiding principle 
must be the concept of measuring the differences between the initial 
state of the client at the point of entry and the terminal state of the 
client at point of exit from the agency, using the same set of 
variables to measure both states. The client initially goes through 
a series of assessments that are often updated and corrected 
with the collection of additional information. These assessments 
may cover a range of attributes and problems, such as the client's 
occupational skills, motivation to work, health, and financial prob- 
lems. These present the gamut of areas in which the agency 
actively plans to intervene in order to improve the status of the 
client. At point of exit these same attributes are reassessed and 
the amount of progress shown by the client through actual per- 
O 
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formancc or his own evaluation is recorded for ciich attribute. It 
is only through the comparison between the two sets of measures 
that the outcomes of the services can be evaluated. It follows, 
therefore, that the agency may have succeeded in some areas and 
not in others. Clearly, one general or even specific measure cannot 
express or summarize such a wide range of activities, nor can it 
reflect the complexity of attributes and problems presented by the 
client. 

The development of multidimensional measures of outcome can 
succeed only when they are behaviorally specific, i.e., when they 
refer to very concrete and measurable client attributes. Moreover, 
these measures must become an integral part of the service technol- 
ogy itself, so that they serve to assess the client's progress at every 
stage of his career in the agency. They are, hence, embedded in the 
actual daily work of the staff and are not external measures im- 
posed on the agency without direct reference to its actual function. 
Needless io say, such measures must be constantly examined, up- 
dated, and refined to reflect changes in the service technology. 

The successful use of service outcome measurement necessitates 
a comprehensive and efTective follow up system so that the informa- 
tion necessary for evaluation can be obtained, The basic function of 
follow up is to gather the necessary information regarding the 
consequences of the services given on the client. The service 
technology itself cannot be functional unless a follow up component 
is attached to each major phase of the service process. 

Undoubtedly, the follow up of clients, as such, requires a large 
expenditure of organizational resources and tends to be a very 
costly operation. Partly, this is due to the fact that the follow up 
process is highly dependent on the cooperation of the client in 
terms of his willingness to maintain tics with the agency. Clients, 
however, are mobile and not necessarily interested in keeping the 
agency informed about their relations with employers, experiences 
in job situations, failures to meet employment requirements, etc. 
The agency is more likely to obtain information from those clients 
who experience crises and approach the agency for help. Such a 
self-selection process inevitably leads to serious distortions in the 
information available lo the agency and could not, therefore, serve 
as a basis for evaluation. 

Despite all these and other difliculties, the agency must develop 
an efTective follow up system if it seriously intends to fulfill its 
^€*»rvicc goals. If the record is to be accurate, all clients must be 
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followed up, ullhough the fornvat would differ according to the 
status of each client. It should be pointed out that the costs of 
follow up tend to decline as the contact of stafi" with clients be- 
conies more intensive and as client perception of the agency 
becomes more positive. Put dilTerently, the more the clients feel 
that the staff of the agency do, in fact, care about them and their 
fate, the more likely it is that Ihcy will maintain contact with the 
agency. 

The above proposition when combined with the idea that follow 
up is an integral part of the service technology leads to the follow- 
ing conclusion: The tasks of the follow up process must be an 
integral part of the role performance of every staff person who 
makes decisions that affect the client. In other words, it becomes 
the task of each decision-maker to determine the consequences of 
his own decisions. The advantages of such a procedure are: 

1. The tasks of follow up are shared by most members of the 
agency; 

2. The staff person who is engaged in following up his clients 
knows more specifically what type of information he needs; 

3. The staff person receives direct feedback on his own actions; 
and 

4. The follow up becomes another component that could en- 
hance the relations between the staff person and the client, since It 
indicates to the client that the staff person is, in fact, concerned 
about him. 

In contrast, when follow up activities are delegated to specific 
roles or units in the agency, major informational discontinuities 
are likely to occur. The follow-up person is not certain what in- 
formation he needs to obtain; he has had no previous contact with 
the client, and he often does not know what to report back and 
to whom. We suggest a model that is often termed ''follow 
through/* in which each staff person who makes a decision about 
the client follows through with the client to see to it that the 
decision has been implemented and, if not, why. Follow up activi- 
ties, therefore, should also involve contacts with the employers, 
social service agencies, and other relevant organizations. 

To ensure that follow up does become an integral part of the 
staff's role performance, the agency needs to evaluate and reward 
the staff person on performance of such a task. When the agency*s 
reward structure reinforces this activity, it will receive high priority 
in the staff role performance. It will be necessary to adjust staff 

O 
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roles SO tlmt time is avaihiWc for follow up iictivitics, perhaps by 
shifting administrative and clerieal duties to other statT members. 
Moreover, the emphasis on follow up neeossitates that these stall 
members become far more mobile, iinrestrieted by rigid oflicc 
retjuirements, lliey .should be able, for example, to visit the client 
either on the job or at home. 

The information gathered through follow up activities provides 
a measurement of service outcomes. It must be transformed into 
measurable indices thai can then be compared with the values of 
the same indices at the initial state of the client. That is, the 
follow up cannot remain on an impressionistic level, but must be 
based on reliable and valid assessment inslriimcnts. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that MPS tends to overlook the 
importance of the intelligence system and, consequently, allocates 
meager resources to maintain it. As indicated in this chapter, a 
viable and efTeetive intelligence system is one of the chief mecha- 
nisms by which the agency can grow and develop, improve the 
quality of its services and thus its prestige, and avoid obsolescence. 
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Summary And Conclusions 



The basic aim of this report is to suggest a strategic framework for 
the trimsforn)alion of manpower placement services from a reac- 
tive, precarious organization into an active and vital service delivery 
system. Two basic premises guided the development of this frame- 
work : 

1. The placement service is a complex system shaped by the 
manpower resources it obtains from the environment, by service 
techniques developed within the agency, and by environmental 
constraints on the placement of clients in the labor market. 

2. Ihe elTeclivencss of MPS is dependent upon its ability to 
develop a multilevel service delivery system that breaks away from 
the narrow conception of matching persons with jobs. 

Analyzing the main characterislics of MPS from a systems per- 
spective, the following policy-related conclusions were derived: 

1. MPS is highly dependent on external resources whose char- 
aeleristics greatly influence the nature of its services to clients. The 
agency must, therefore, develop bases of power that will enable it 

negotiate favorable exchanges with those who control these 
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resources, i.e., employment opportunities. The development of 
such bases of power niust» first of all» come from a greater commit- 
ment of national resources to the agency. Concomitantly, however, 
MPS should develop expert services that arc highly sought by 
potential employers. These may include services to the workers 
themselves, recruitment and testing of employees, analysis of job 
qualifications, and consultation on supervisor-worker relations. 

2. The development of new bases of power must be accompa- 
nied by important changes in the service goals of the agency In 
the direction of expansion of its domain and mandate. First, the 
agency needs to assume far greater accountability for its clients by 
responding not only to their employment needs, but also (o their 
employment-related problems. It must actively serve the client 
through all the necessary steps that can lead to a significant im- 
provement of his employment status. Second, MPS must expand its 
goals to provide for employer needs, such as expert consultation on 
various labor recruitment, mamigement» and development prob- 
lems. 

3. The service technology of the agency must be based on the 
principle of creating and shaping employment and training re- 
sources to the needs of the client rather than the reverse. Further- 
more, the service technology should be organized around a ''step- 
wise" intervention process in which the ultimate service goal is 
broken down into a series of connected intervention steps. The 
agency helps the client advance from one objective to the next, 
maintaining responsibility for him until the ultimate goals are 
attained. This necessitates close and intensive interaction between 
staf! and clients throughout the entire service process. 

4. The ability of MPS to achieve the above objective depends on 
the development of a highly effective and eflicient intelligence 
system. The functions of such a system arc to search and monitor 
the external environment in order to improve the control of the 
agency over needed resources; to internally audit the operations 
of the service technology and ensure that these are carried out 
appropriately and rationally; and to measure and evaluate the 
outcomes of the services given in order to enhance agency effective- 
ness. To develop an eflfective intelligence system the agency needs 
to have access to electronic data processing. 

In order to change and become an innovative organization, 
MPS must have eflectivc executive leadership. The executives of 
^ 'e agency must be persons who are highly committed to the 
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clients of the agency, who Jirc willing to risk new experiments and 
changes, and who are, above all, creative yel rational planners. 
Even with the best of talent, however, the effectiveness of the 
agency is closely tied to the objective conditions of the economy 
in general and the labor market in particular* In the final analysis, 
the effectiveness of manpower phicement services is predicated 
upon a national conunitment to obtain full employment. 
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